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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


HE sky is no clearer. 1951 has begun in an atmosphere of gloom 

and foreboding. Efforts to bring about a cease-fire in Korea have 

so far failed and the Far Eastern commitment becomes ever more 
perplexing. But in spite of the Americans’ very natural feelings on this 
subject, the danger in Europe is not being neglected and General Eisen- 
hower has arrived to take command of the North Atlantic forces. Mean- 
while the Russians are complaining very strongly, and perhaps not 
altogether insincerely, of the rearmament of Western Germany. If they 
are beginning to realise what a criminal mistake they made in rearming 
the Eastern Germans, there may be some hope of fruitful negotiation. 


War Aims 


A® regards Korea, it is obvious that the Chinese will only be in a mood 
to consider reasonable terms when the military position has been 
stabilised, or altered in the United Nations’ favour. The immediate 
problem is therefore military, and the recent visit of American Chiefs of 
Staff to the Far Eastern theatre may be the prelude to a new and less dis- 
heartening phase in the campaign. 

If and when the Chinese can be convinced that further efforts to drive 
the United Nations into the sea will fail at a heavy cost to themselves in 
men, material and prestige, they may become very much more amenable 
to diplomacy. And we trust that the United Nations, and particularly 
the United States, will be prepared for that eventuality. In some quarters 
there is a tendency to talk as though a global hot war between Communism 
and anti-Communism were already in progress. This is silly and dan- 
gerous. The hot war is still confined to Korea, though three at least of 
the world’s great powers are embroiled there; and if we can only restore 
and correct the military balance in Korea, it should be possible for a 
compromise settlement to be reached locally, which might in its turn 
facilitate a more general détente. 

Whatever the United Nations’ war aims in Korea may be, we hope that 
they are realistic and that they do not include any of those crackpot ideas 
which are apt at times to cloud the minds of democratic statesmen. If 
we are resolved to be content with no less than the destruction of Com- 
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munism, and the imposition of democracy everywhere, a world war is 
inevitable. But if we limit ourselves to the consolidation of our own 
sphere—by resisting acts of open aggression and counteracting the 
internal threat of subversion—there may yet be time to bring our enemies 
to their senses. 


Latest Developments 


A: we go to press, the United Nations political committee has ad- 
journed, against the voice and vote of the United States, to consider a 
further devious communication from the Chinese Government. There is 
always a chance that the views we expressed above may not have been 
sufficiently optimistic and that, even at this stage, an accommodation 
with Communist China may prove to be possible. But we persist in feel- 
ing that this will have to await a decisive change in the fortunes of war. 


Wanted—The Combined Chiefs of Staff 


T is imperative that there should be a balanced and authoritative 

appraisal, in clear perspective, of the whole strategic problem confront- 
ting the Western Powers. This was produced in the last war by the Com- 
mittee of the Combined Chiefs of Staff; without it, the conflict between the 
Atlantic and Pacific schools—between, to put it bluntly, Eisenhower’s 
claims and MacArthur’s—could never have been satisfactorily resolved. Its 
value then was mainly military—and immense at that. Now it would be 
even greater, because the appreciation of the Chiefs of Staff would 
supply, not only a military, but a political, want. Public sentiment 
is of secondary importance in war, since the planners of victory 
must of necessity keep their own counsel and the public in the 
dark. But in the present twilight between peace and war public 
sentiment 'is of even more importance than military considerations, 
because, under its different stresses, nations which should be solidly 
linked together are tending to drift apart; and nothing can arrest that 
tendency more effectively than a dispassionate professional apprecia- 
tion of the world-wide menace to democratic security by which all are 
equally faced. 


American Passion: European Doubt 


ONSIEUR RAYMOND ARON, one of the acutest of French 

observers, who has been in recent contact with American feeling 
on the spot, has explained in Figaro how it is that the United States 
and Western Europe are thinking in different terms of what is, in sober 
truth, an imminent common peril which should close instead of breaking 
their ranks. Western Europe is mortally afraid that it may be carried 
into a world conflict by inexperienced idealism which both distinguishes 
and clouds American sentiment, and is right in thinking that such pas- 
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sionate feeling creates a climate unfavourable to hard-headed thought. 
Americans, on the other hand, consider very justly that they have taken 
a stand upon the rule of law which is even more vital to the security of 
Western Europe than to that of the United States, and they feel them- 
selves deserted by their European allies despite all that they have done to 
restore Western Europe’s strength. Very naturally, too, they contrast 
the efforts and sacrifices which they are making to mobilise their military 
resources with the pitiful inadequacy of Western Europe’s present response. 


The Peril 


E have, therefore, on the far side of the Atlantic a nation stripping 

itself for combat in the spirit of a great crusade and convinced that 
complete and immediate mobilisation of all the Western world’s immense 
resources presents the only hope for peace ; and on our own side, by 
contrast, a welter of doubts, fears and half-measures inviting the very 
calamity by which they are inspired. If in America public opinion may 
possibly fluster the Government into incautious action, here it is keeping 
Governments in constant fear of taking any action at all. And nowhere 
is leadership more lacking than in Britain. During the whole Parlia- 
mentary recess, not a speech was made by any Minister to enlighten and 
educate the country upon the enormous effort which the situation 
demands. 


The Churchill Touch 


| Bis -sastaninane however, we must have. Our tragedy is that the men 
who can give it and who command respect both in Europe and 
America are excluded by an insignificant parliamentary majority from 
power. It is impossible that this situation should continue much longer 
without calamitous results. Mr. Churchill is the only living man who 
commands enough confidence on both sides of the Atlantic to bring 
their divergent sentiments into firm accord. No man, moreover, equals 
him in experience and mastery of the organisation necessary to guide 
opinion and endeavour upon a balanced course. It was his grasp and 
foresight which brought into being the machinery of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff at a moment in the last war when there was no less danger 
than to-day of a divergence between British and American strategic 
thought. His guiding wisdom and the organisation which he initiated 
are once again essential to unity and confidence amongst the nations of 
the West; and we can only pray that, in this new emergency, they may 
not once again be enlisted too late to keep the war-wolf from our throats. 


The Commonwealth Prime Ministers 


T is always stimulating to witness a meeting of the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers. The very fact of their meeting is an inspiration and 
provides good copy for sententious leader-writers. 
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But when that has been said, no further virtue can alas be attributed 
to the latest conclave. After ten days’ discussion, the Prime Ministers 
issued, on January 12, a declaration and a communiqué. The former is 
one of the most inane documents that can ever have been produced, 
even by a posse of responsible politicians:— It is a farrago of unctuous 
platitudes. Here is a specimen: “‘ The great antidote to war is hope.” 
Lewis Carroll, thou should’st be living at this hour! 


They sought it with thimbles, they sought it with care; 
They pursued it with forks and hope; 

They threatened its life with a railway share; 
They charmed it with smiles and soap. 


The Prime Ministers’ language must clearly have been suggested by 
The Hunting of the Snark: but Lewis Carroll’s immortal poem was in- 
tended as nonsense. He would have laughed indeed—or cried—if he 
could have foreseen that his words would be echoed in a solemn pro- 
nouncement by the leaders of five hundred million people at a crisis in 
the world’s history. 


Words, Words, Words 


** TN brief, the problem of peace is that of removing the causes of war.” 
That is another jewel of wisdom from the Prime Ministers’ declara- 
tion. But was it necessary for them to travel from the four corners of 
the earth to elaborate such a portentous truism? 
They are smug as well as trite. 


The Commonwealth has the unique quality of embracing nations and 
peoples from every continent. Our own meetings have therefore given 
us special knowledge, and have left us with a special sense of responsibility. 


This has been said once too often. The Commonwealth’s geographical 

and ethnic composition is no longer news: but the world is very anxious 

to know what part it is prepared to play, as a whole, in the defence of 
civilisation. 

It is our firm belief that the rule of law should govern human conduct; 

and we are prepared to accept whatever sacrifices may be necessary to 


uphold . . . those principles of international law and order which are 
essential conditions for world peace and progress. 


Brave words: but what do they amount to in practice? What about 
conscription in Canada? And what have India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
done towards the enforcement of law and order in Korea? 


Korea and Kashmir: An Ugly Contrast . 


HE evidence suggests that Mr. Nehru and Mr. Senanayake abstained 
from defence talks at the Conference ; and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
arrived late and made no secret of his complete preoccupation with the 
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Kashmir dispute. In fact, he went so far as to say that, unless the 
Commonwealth could resolve that dispute, it would not survive. 

This attitude seems to us crude and narrow-minded : but Mr. Nehru’s 
is more subtly irritating. In a broadcast on January 12 he said :— 


Asia is essentially peaceful, but it is also proud and sensitive and very 
conscious of its newly-won freedom. .. . It has mighty problems of its own 
and wishes to live at peace with the rest of the world, but it is no longer 
prepared to tolerate any domination . . . or any behaviour after the old 
pattern of colonialism. . . . Nor should we forget-the millions of people 
who are still under colonial status in Africa and elsewhere. 


Mr. Nehru is admittedly Prime Minister of India : but he is not Prime 
Minister of Asia or of Africa, and he has no right whatever to pontificate 
on those subjects. If he means to imply that the Americans, Australians, 
British and others, who are dying in Korea at the hands of “ peaceful ” 
Asiatics, are behaving “‘ after the old pattern of colonialism ” (whatever 
that may mean), he needs to be reminded that his own country is spending 
about half its budget on military preparations against its neighbour, and 
that he is therefore in no position to lecture others on the inherent 
peacefulness of Asia, or to insult the memory of the Pax Britannica. 


A Time for Frankness 


HE three nations of the Indian sub-continent are fully-fledged 

4 members of the Commonwealth and no good can come of pandering 

to them or treating them like hypersensitive neurotics. They are obviously 

quite willing to tell us what they think of us, and we should not hesitate to 
return the compliment. 

India and Pakistan, more especially, are not only the leading Asiatic 
nations of the Commonwealth ; they are also, as regards population, the 
two largest nations of the Commonwealth. Yet their whole strength is at 
present turned inwards and, while they are preaching peace to the rest of 
the world, they are preparing for war with each other over Kashmir. 

We do not suggest that either side is intent on war : their preparations 
may be purely defensive. We understand the religious principle which 
Pakistan is striving for, and the secular principle for which India stands. 
We appreciate, too, the economic importance of Kashmir, and the wider 
problem of minorities, with its inflammatory effect upon public opinion 
in both countries. Nevertheless we deplore their failure to reach an 
agreement, or at least some form of modus vivendi, which would enable 
them to co-operate actively with their partners in the Commonwealth and 
other friendly powers in resisting the lawless use of force and creating a 
fairer balance of power in the world. 


Government Changes 


a the reassembly of Parliament, Mr. Attlee made a half- 
hearted attempt to improve the appearance and limit the inefficiency 
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of his team. Mr. Bevan was at long last removed from the Ministry of 
Health and succeeded Mr. Isaacs at the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. At the same time some of the responsibilities—including Hous- 
ing—which Mr. Bevan had borne with so little success were transferred 
to Mr. Dalton at the Ministry of Town and Country Planning (now 
renamed). A comparatively junior Minister, Mr. Marquand, inherited 
what remained of Mr. Bevan’s dominion, but not his seat in the Cabinet. 

The public has derived little comfort from this slight reshuffle of the 
dirty old pack. But it is interesting that the Government’s chief dema- 
gogue should have been persuaded to accept a position in which, at this 
moment, he will find it hard to avoid friction with certain sections of the 
Trade Union movement. Mr. Bevan—like Mr. Lloyd George in this 
respect—does not work on the principle of “‘ pas d’ennemis a gauche”’: 
he seems to be no less firmly opposed to Communism than was his 
greater predecessor to Socialism. But he has yet to show that he has any 
of those transcendent qualities which enabled Lloyd George to forsake 
his rabble-rousing ways and become a national leader. 


Another Beveridge Report 


HE Committee which, under the Chairmanship of Lord Beveridge, 

has for the last eighteen months been ruminating on the present and 
future of the B.B.C., has at length reported. The majority advises that 
the public monopoly should remain, with certain internal modifications. 
But Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, one of the ablest of Conservative back-benchers, 
recommends in a minority report that “a B.B.C. should remain to set 
the standards,” but that in addition “there should be independent 
agencies to provide and transmit programmes . . . financed by means 
other than an Exchequer Grant or the revenue from licence fees, in other 
words by revenue from sponsors.” 


The Monopoly Question 


E should say at once that all our sympathies are with Mr. Lloyd. 

We have not yet had time to read the main Report in extenso and 
final judgment must therefore be reserved. (Many people, including 
M.P.s, are probably in the same position.) But over a year ago, in Decem- 
ber, 1949, we remarked that the B.B.C. monopoly was taken too much 
for granted and that the case for mitigating it deserved serious attention; 
and nothing that we have read so far has given us any cause to depart 
from that view. 

The case for giving the present system a further lease of life seems to 
be based upon technical, rather than economic or moral, considerations. 
The medium wave is already over-full, and the development in this country 
of short wave transmission, by the process of high frequency modulation 
(H.F.M.), will require a large capital outlay and the adaptation of wireless 
sets. The B.B.C. has, understandably, shown less enthusiasm for H.F.M. 
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research than for television: no organisation can be expected to exert 
itself unduly in building its own funeral pyre! Nevertheless, research has 
been carried out at Wrotham, the experience of the New World is 
available, and we do not doubt that the stage could soon be set for 
competitive broadcasting on a limited scale, if a political decision to that 
effect were taken by Parliament. 

This is an important question, and we hope to be able to give our 
readers more opportunity to consider the different points of view, before 


the issue is decided. In any case, we trust the issue will not be decided 
too hastily. 


Sir Godfrey Huggins, D.C.L. 


IFTY-ONE years after her grant of the degree of D.C.L. honoris 

causa to Cecil Rhodes, Oxford has very rightly conferred the same 
distinction upon Sir Godfrey Huggins, Prime Minister of the southern 
half of the vast territories beyond the Limpopo which bear Cecil Rhodes’s 
name. Sir Godfrey has now led that fine colony for over 17 years. Before 
the Second World War, throughout its ordeals and emergencies, and in the 
period of bewilderingly rapid expansion which has followed the return of 
peace, he has wrestled with its problems and shaped its development with 
a quiet and balanced competence which reveals political genius, despite 
its unassuming guise. He was already 40 years old when his neighbours 
in the Salisbury district insisted on his standing for the Legislative Assembly 
—a new departure in life which he himself in no way coveted—but he very 
quickly won his way to the confidence of the whole colony, without dis- 
tinction of race. He has held it in increasing measure ever since. 


The Rhodes Principle 


T is probably the business-like efficiency with which he conducts the 

administration which most commends him to his present-day electorate : 
but posterity will recognise that his greatest distinction is a clear and 
unswerving grasp of principle on the issue which overshadows all else in 
Africa—the relations between race and race. In that field of policy, so 
fiercely controversial and so widely misunderstood, he is a true disciple of 
the founder of his colony in his insistence on the principle of “equal 
rights for every civilised man,” and he has made that colony stand out in 
shining contrast to the doctrine of Helot and Herrenvolk which the 
Afrikaner Nationalists are now imposing to the south. 

“* Race feeling,” said Rhodes in one of his last utterances, “‘ will go on 
till equal rights are given.” His followers strove to safeguard that 
principle in the provisions of the Act of Union, but it seems now only too 
certain that they strove in vain; and it is fortunate for the peace of 


Africa that Rhodesia under Sir Godfrey’s leadership faithfully upholds 
the Rhodes ideal. 
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Security in Africa 


fo gulf that has opened between South Africa and Rhodesia on the 
native question is indeed disastrous in a thousand ways, and not least 
in the reactions which it is bound to have upon a question of defence to 
which the North Atlantic Powers cannot be indifferent. Dr. Dénges, the 
very capable Minister who represented the Union at the Prime Ministers’ 
Conference, declared on leaving that his country would stand whole- 
heartedly with the West in any struggle precipitated by Russian imperialism. 
The assurance is most welcome : but it would have greater practical value 
if the organisation of Africa’s military resources could be developed on 
common principles. Sir Godfrey Huggins made a remarkable speech to 
the Oxford Union during his visit to the University in which he said that 
there could be no security in Africa unless the European there could rely 
upon the native African to help him. How, we wonder, would this 
unanswerable statement be viewed in the present Union Parliament ? 
And how can Africa contribute to Western strength, if it is repudiated ? 


Mr. Menzies, C.H. 


| Boi year at this time we were obliged to criticise, in The National 
Review, the fact that Mr. Holland, who had recently become Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, had not been appointed a Privy Councillor 


in the New Year Honours; and to indicate the contrast between his 
omission and the appointment of a member of the outgoing Socialist 
Government in Australia. 

This lamentable error was later rectified. And we are glad to record 
that—assuming Mr. Attlee’s responsibility—one item in particular in 
this year’s Honours List created an impression not of Party bias, but of 
generous impartiality. Mr. Menzies, the vigorously anti-Socialist Prime 
Minister of Australia, was made a Companion of Honour. We offer 
our congratulations to Mr. Menzies on this well-deserved recognition; 
and to Mr. Attlee on this evidence of an ability to rise, if only in Common- 
wealth matters, above the murky levels of Party spite. 


The Privy Council 


HILE the Commonwealth Prime Ministers were in London, the 

King held a Privy Council which only they and his Private Secretary, 
Sir Alan Lascelles, attended. This was remarked upon by some com- 
mentators as a significant and unprecedented occasion. 

It was certainly suggestive. A year ago our protests in connection with 
Mr. Holland gave us the opportunity to argue that the present status of 
the United Kingdom Privy Council is anomalous. It combines the 
functions of a purely domestic Privy Council, such as other Commonwealth 
countries have, with some of the functions more appropriate to a Common- 
wealth Privy Council. While decentralisation has been the rule in nearly 
every other respect—while the original combination of mother-country and 
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Imperial institution has been steadily superseded—the United Kingdom 
Privy Council has remained as an ungainly monument to the old order. 


Reform an Obvious Need 


iJ is therefore a pity, in our view, that the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers did not give some thought to this question at their recent 
meeting. Had they done so their deliberations, though largely incon- 
clusive on the greater issues, might at least have produced some concrete 
result. 

The United Kingdom Privy Council should surely cease to have 
Commonwealth overtones and should thus fall into line with its equiva- 
lents in other Commonwealth countries. But it would be deplorable to 
have no institution of an honorific kind to which the leading men of 
every Commonwealth country could be admitted. A proper Common- 
wealth Privy Council would be an excellent solution. It would combine 
all the symbolic advantages of the present system with a recognition of 
the equality of nations within the Commonwealth. 

Can nothing be done? Can nobody take the necessary initiative ? 


To and From Utopia 


i of space, not of appreciation, has prevented us until now from 


referring to two recent works of political controversy: Mr. Richard 
Law’s Return from Utopia and Mr. Lionel Curtis’s The Open Road to 
Freedom. 

Mr. Curtis is unwearying in his insistence that federation is the only 
cure for war; and this latest booklet is largely a repetition of the old 
familiar arguments. But, with characteristic broad-mindedness, Mr. 
Curtis has appended the comments of three distinguished men who are 
quite unable to accept his main thesis. These dissentient views are in 
themselves well worth reading and will, we suspect, counteract any 
tendency on the part of casual readers to fall headlong into Mr. Curtis’s 
simple apostolic faith. 


Dogma Disguised as Argument 


R. CURTIS is indeed much more of a missionary than of a 

logician. His arguments are based upon so many unproven asser- 
tions, and such evidence as he cites is so inconclusive or so ambiguous, 
that perhaps it is not quite fair to treat him as an ordinary theorist. But 
he appears in the guise of one who would establish his case by argument; 
and as such he is, by any normal standards, open to challenge. 

In the first chapter he misquotes Lord Acton in support of his much 
too sweeping statement that power corrupts. Fellows of All Souls 
should be above this sort of elementary mistake. But they should be 
even more chary of using such phrases as ““a society properly so-called ”’ 
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or “ international law in the real sense of that word” (our italics). Words 
should not be used in this vague and arbitrary way: if there is any doubt 
as to their meaning, an author should make it his business to state the 
precise meaning which he intends to give them. Mr. Curtis assumes a 
general validity for meanings personal to himself, which he does not 
bother to divulge. é 


Examples of Loose Thinking 


ITHOUT embarking here upon a full-dress criticism of The Open 
Road, we shall be content to give two further examples of Mr. 
Curtis’s method of reasoning. 

He says that freedom is “ to all right thinking men the end and object 
of life.” But we suggest that even the most ardent lovers of freedom, and 
even those who are quite sure they know what is meant by “ freedom ”’ 
in the abstract, might well be reluctant to claim that it was more than a 
means, in certain circumstances, to the attainment of virtue and happiness. 

Less philosophical, but no less debatable, is the following :— 


The first act of . . . a federal executive would be to assume control of 
all the forces by land, sea and air of the nations included in the union. 
. . . It follows that Germany, as Germany, would have no army, navy or 
air force by means of which she could again involve Europe and the world 
in war. The mere act of union would of itself automatically have solved 
the German problem. 


This is stated as though it were a geometrical proposition: but in fact 
there can be no proof in such matters—least of all when vital questions 
are begged. 


Mr. Law’s Good Sense 


NE of the many attractions of Mr. Richard Law’s book is that it 
gives short shrift to doctrinaire federalism. 


The federal solution to the problem of war (he writes) is only an effective 
solution when there is no longer any problem to be solved or, it might be 
fairer to say, when the problem to be solved is not very acute. A federation 
will be effective when the basis of federation already exists. It will be 
ineffective . . . where the federal constitution has to be imposed as if it 
were a kind of strait-jacket. 


He rejects outright the two assumptions upon which the federal idea is 
chiefly based: that “size is the most significant quality that an object 
can possess ” and that “‘ most of the evils which have bedevilled inter- 
national politics during the past half-century derive from the spirit of 
nationalism, or its perversion.” And he ends a fine passage with these 
words :— 


It is a common experience to discover that those who speak most 
movingly of their duty towards the community are often the most forgetful 
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of their duty towards their neighbour. The feeling which a man has for his 
country . . . does not necessarily conflict with the wider loyalty which 
he owes to mankind: on the contrary, it may enhance it. 


Economic Wisdom 


UT while he is sceptical of the sort of freedom which federation is 
thought to promise, Mr. Law is even more sceptical of the paradise 
envisaged by economic planners. “It is only the fool who supposes 
that it is possible to take economic forces by the throat and shake them 
into submission.”” Mr. Law stresses the need for high production rather 
than equal distribution; and he deplores the state of mind which so many 
have inherited from the inter-war depression. ‘“‘ You could strip every 
millionaire in the United States down to his underpants, and broadcast 
his possessions to the four corners of the globe, and you would not 
have made the slightest impression upon social conditions in China or 
India.”” And “ in the economic field, as elsewhere, the maxim that hard 
cases make bad laws is perfectly valid.” 
But Mr. Law is no exponent of unconditional /aissez-faire. In par- 
ticular, he now recognises the value of Imperial Preference, though he 
does not regard it as primarily an economic asset. 


Whatever view one may take of the practical value of the preferences 
which have been agreed between the countries of the British Empire . . . 
it is clear that they have now come to possess a symbolic value which is 
very great, and that to eliminate them would materially weaken the fabric 
of the British Commonwealth and Empire. 


This makes good reading; and we may hope that, with time, Mr. Law will 
still further modify his bias against “‘ discrimination,”’ and will acknow- 
ledge that preferential tariffs can have economic as well as symbolic 
value, provided they are not completely exclusive and are not calculated 
to restrict the total volume of world trade. 


One Flaw 


| apldaoad from Utopia is one of the most important books we 

have read since the war; indeed, it is one of the best political books 
we have ever read. It is well written; it has style and humour; it is 
epigrammatic, though seldom glib; it abounds in concrete evidence to 
support general conclusions: it is free alike from partisan bitterness and 
mugwumpish futility. But it contains one flaw—at the very end, in the 
last five pages. 

Rightly, in our opinion, Mr. Law contends that political and economic 
arrangements are worthless, unless the individuals who compose the 
State are animated by faith. We agree, too, that our society should strive 
to be a Christian society. But we do not agree that those who prefer 
a broad and relatively undogmatic acceptance of the Christian faith need 
be disqualified from playing their part alongside those who, like Mr. 
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Law, proclaim “‘ the Incarnation of God, His Death and Resurrection, 
the Redemption of fallen man and his destiny of eternal life.” 

Mr. Law might just as well tell us that the only way we can escape a 
severe thrashing is to stand on our heads. Some people can perform 
this acrobatic feat naturally, or with comparative ease: these present no 
problem. Others might try to do as they were told, and either succeed 
ungracefully or fail ignominiously. Others again might choose to be 
thrashed, rather than expose themselves to such indignity. The religious 
experience of mankind should have taught us by now that uniformity 
is “‘ a dream and folly of expectation.” 


The Missing Stone 


— disappearance of the Stone of Scone from its place under the 
Coronation Chair in Westminster Abbey has provided millions with 
a more agreeable (because more trivial) subject for righteous indignation 
than Chinese aggression or the Russian menace. “ Sacrilege at West- 
minster,” like the groundnuts fiasco, is an outrage which all can bear 
and most enjoy; because it has its funny side. 

Those noblemen and others who hastened to condone, or at least 
extenuate, the theft on far-fetched historical grounds, have only brought 
ridicule upon themselves and discredit upon the Scottish Covenant 
movement, with its sensible objectives. But most people, Covenanters 
included, will wish the police good luck in their investigations; and those 
who hesitate to do so should not forget that the search is being conducted 
from Scotland Yard! 


Sinclair Lewis 


OME surprising obituaries were written when Sinclair Lewis, the 

well-known American novelist and Nobel Prize winner, died on 
January 10. Generally speaking, far too much emphasis was laid 
on a widespread feeling that he had done his best work twenty or more 
years ago, that his work dated, and that he had outlived any useful 
purpose. Lewis is one of the few contemporary novelists who are likely 
to be read for yearsto come. At least one of his characters, Babbitt, is 
one of the only creations of twentieth-century fiction universally known 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Enormously self-confident, and yet somehow 
childlike, Babbitt stands as a representative Middle Westerner, just as 
Main Street typifies hundreds of small American towns. 

In some of his later novels Lewis allowed the Welsh blood in him to 
take the upper hand and his art suffered. He became preacher rather 
than novelist and the natural progress of his story was impaired by some 
moral argument which dominated his mind as he wrote. As a man he 
was sensitive, affectionate, quick to misunderstand and easily misunder- 
stood. He has already taken his place among the best American novelists 
and it is improbable that this position will be diminished by the passing 
of the years. 
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IS STERLING 


TO-DAY ? 


By Tue RicuTt Hon. L. S. AMERY, C.H. 


immensely preponderant American 

economic system dragged down a 
whole world, tied up to it by the rigid 
gold standard and the Most Favoured 
Nation Clause, into a disastrous de- 
flationary depression. In this country 
panic-stricken politicians rushed into a 
Coalition to avert the crowning calamity 
of our being driven off the gold stan- 
dard. In vain. The only calamity, in 
fact, was the Coalition; being driven off 
gold proved from the outset to have 
been a blessing. Sterling, the product of 
generations of world-wide trade and 
investment and of sound management 
by the Bank of England, revealed itself 
as a measure of value independent of 


[i 1931 a speculative slump in the 


gold, more flexible and better adapted 
to the needs of international trade. 
The deflationary landslide, which was 
paralysing industry, was checked and 
sufficiently reversed to restore confi- 


dence. The protective effect of a 
40 per cent. devaluation against gold, 
buttressed by actual tariff measures, 
arrested a flow of imports which was 
fast wiping out our industries. Even 
more important, the rest of the Empire, 
apart from Canada, followed suit. 
Our devaluation consequently, in effect, 
set up a preferential tariff round the 
Sterling Area which, further streng- 
thened and given permanence by the 
Ottawa Agreements, stimulated mutu- 
ally balanced trade over the whole vast 
area, encouraged its exports and kept 
down destructive external competi- 
tion without seriously raising prices. 
To quote the conclusion of the United 
States Department of Commerce in its 
illuminating report, The United States 
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in the World Economy (1943, reprinted 
by our own Stationery Office, 1944) :— 


The members of the sterling block 
were, on the whole, outstanding. They 
not only attained, for the most part, 
their pre-depression levels of produc- 
tion and income by 1935, but also 
maintained virtually complete exchange 
stability among themselves, once the 
realinement of their currency ratios 
had been made, without depending on 
exchange controls or other intricate 
measures of direct intervention in the 
trading mechanism. 


Sterling and Imperial Preference 
were, in fact, if doctrinaire free traders 
here and in America had but realised 
it, the greatest contribution that could 
have been made at that time—or could 
be made to-day—to real freedom of 
trade in an unbalanced world. The 
strength of sterling was still further 
proved in the war when it enabled us 
to pay our way, so far as goods and 
services from the Sterling Area were 
concerned, in our own currency with- 
out incurring an external debt in the 
ordinary sense of the word. The 
£3,500,000,000 of Sterling Balances 
held by the other countries of the 
Sterling Area at the end of the war, are 
habitually referred to as a debt. They 
are in fact assets representing payment 
already made and, legally at any rate, 
in the same position as any private 
individual’s deposit with his bankers. 
They could have been met, at any 
moment, by simply handing over that 
amount of Treasury notes. The real 
problem at the end of the war was how 
to meet our own urgent needs for 
dollar supplies, as well as those of our 
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sterling partners, who had put their 
gold and dollar earnings at our dis- 
posal, without throwing so much ster- 
ling on the world market as to lead to 
a ruinous devaluation. To maintain a 
reasonable value for sterling by limit- 
ing the amount thrown on the market 
and, particularly, the amount spent 
on buying outside the Sterling Area, 
was the real problem. The right way of 
solving it would have been to call the 
members of the Sterling Area together 
in conference—better still to have 
invited them to have a permanent voice 
in its management—fix a _ suitable 
exchange rate with the outside world, a 
suitable programme for the gradual 
release of the balances, and an economic 
plan for mutual development which 
would both justify and be stimulated 
by that release. 

With such a collective plan we might 
have gone to the United States as a 
business man, short of immediate 
current finance, goes to his banker 
with a plan for the reconstruction and 
enlargement of his business. I believe 
we should have got enough, from 
private as well as from public sources, 
to have enabled us to have pulled 
through; not without hardship, indeed, 
but with a tremendous stimulus to- 
wards a quick recovery. Instead we 
went alone, pleading our sacrifices and 
our poverty, prepared to accept almost 
any terms that the United States chose 
to insist upon. The terms were, in 
fact, the destruction of the Sterling 
Area as an independent collective 
monetary system and the abolition of 
Imperial Preference. Under the Bretton 
Woods monetary scheme we accepted 
the control of our exchange by an 
international body, in effect under 
American control, and at a rate fixed 
with no regard to our future needs in a 
highly uncertain post-war situation. 
Under the Washington Loan Agree- 
ment we not only undertook to help 


the creation of another international 
body to control our trade on the basis 
of the liquidation of Imperial Pre- 
ference, but also to make sterling freely 
convertible within a year of the loan 
taking effect. In other words we 
pledged ourselves to the restoration of 
the very world conditions which had 
created the 1931 depression, and to 
preclude ourselves from the policies 
which had so effectively brought about 
our own recovery and contributed to 
that of the world. 

The five years that followed have 
seen the results of the American policy 
of setting the Humpty-Dumpty of the 
19th century economic system on his 
wall again. It took just six weeks of 
free convertibility in 1947, and a loss 
of several hundred millions of our gold 
and dollar reserve, to cause that item 
of the policy imposed on us to be 
dropped: and relegated to limbo. Even 
so, under conditions which encouraged 
dollar purchases instead of stimulating 
sterling production, helped by domestic 
extravagance, the £1,200,000,000 of 
American and Canadian loan, which 
were to have lasted four or five years, 
were nearly all down the drain by 1948. 
The situation was only saved for us by 
Marshall Aid, from which we have 
drawn in all up to date $2,694 million. 
Even that proved only a short-lived 
shoring up of an inherently unsound 
structure. By the middle of 1949 a 
moderate and, in fact, very temporary 
recession in the United States once 
again brought us to the verge of 
collapse. As in 1931 the inability of 
an overvalued pound to maintain our 
exports or, in spite of direct controls, 
sufficiently to limit our imports, set up 
an alarming drain on our gold and 
dollar reserves. Already by no means 
more than barely adequate at $2,696 
million at the end of 1946, they were 
down to just half that figure, viz., 
$1,340 million, in September, 1949, 
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and dwindling at the rate of some 
$300 million a quarter. There was only 
one thing to be done. Like his no less 
rigid predecessor, Mr. Snowden, Sir 
Stafford Cripps made his hurried un- 
conditional surrender to necessity. The 
pound was brought down with a run 
from $4.05 to $2.80. 

The result has been even more 
remarkable than in 1931. The drain 
on our reserves stopped at once. 
Orders that had been held up flowed 
in. Hot money hastened back again. 
More important were the trade 
revival in America and the danger of 
war leading to large-scale stock-piling, 
in America and elsewhere, of Sterling 
Area raw materials. So far, indeed, as 
the export aspect of the situation is 
concerned it is the Sterling Area out- 
side the United Kingdom that has been 
the chief contributor to recovery. Com- 
paratively little. has been due to the 
increased dollar earnings of the United 
Kingdom’s export trade. In spite of 
the most vigorous efforts of our manu- 
facturers, and of the general economic 
recovery in the United States and 
Canada, our exports to those two 
countries combined, though well above 
the figures of the last quarter of 1949, 
had not in the first half of the year 
equalled those of the last half of 1948, 
though they have exceeded them since. 
(I am thinking in terms of dollars 
earned: their volume and cost to us in 
terms of sterling has, of course, in- 
creased substantially.) 

Far the most important element, how- 
ever, in our recovery, as in 1931, has been 
the fact that devaluation has amounted 
in effect to a preferential surtax of 44 per 
cent. on all dollar imports into the 
Sterling Area and of a lesser amount on 
countries which devalued partially in 
line with us. Helped by more direct 
measures of control this has brought 
about a reduction of not far off 33 per 
cent. in the Sterling Area’s import of 
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dollar goods, as compared with the 
25 per cent. reduction which the various 
governments had aimed at securing, 
and a corresponding reduction in 
European dollar imports. The dollar 
goods so kept out have been largely 
replaced by increased United Kingdom 
exports. Between September, 1949, 
and May our exports of machinery, 
vehicles, iron and steel, and textiles 
went up from $250 million to $304 
million, while those of the United 
States went down from $367 million to 
$309 million, a rise of $54 million to 
match a fall of $58 million. 

The working of the European Pay- 
ments Union has shown the same 
encouraging trend. We were expected to 
have a favourable balance and, to offset 
this, were handicapped to the extent 
of $150,000,000 to start with. In the 
first four months our favourable balance 
already stood at $290,600,000 and, at 
that rate, Europe should soon be 
obliged to pay in gold to us. If our 
direct contribution to earning dollars 
and gold for the sterling reserve has 
been relatively small, our indirect con- 
tribution has thus been substantial; 
for replacing 1,000 American cars by 
British cars in the Australian or Swiss 
markets earns dollars for the reserve 
just as much as selling those cars in 
the United States. Industrial output 
in the second quarter of 1950 was 8 per 
cent. higher than that of the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1949 which had 
been 6 per cent. above that of 1948. 
Our total balance of payments for the 
first six months of the year showed a 
record surplus of £52 million. This 
still included a deficit of £108 million 
on visible trade. But, judging by the 
figures for subsequent months, we 
may well have a surplus, for the first 
time in the present century, on visible 
trade. Last, but not least, our gold 
and dollar reserve, at $2,756 million, 
had more than doubled in the 12 months 
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to September 30th last and has, pre- 
sumably, increased appreciably since 
then. So marked has been the change 
that America has decided that Marshall 
Aid to us, which was to have continued 
till 1952, is now to be suspended. 

After making all due discount for the 
special fillip given to Sterling Area 
exports by cold-war stock-piling, the 
speed and extent of our recovery has 
been a striking proof of the stimulating 
effect of the principle of mutual pre- 
ference when applied over an area of 
vast resources and with a market 
hungry both for immediate commodi- 
ties and for capital equipment to 
develop those resources. All the same, 
preference by devaluation is by no 
means the most satisfactory way of 
attaining our aim, which is to reduce 
the dollar gap, to secure true full 
employment and develop the resources 
of the Empire. For one thing its 
effect tends to be steadily whittled 
away by rising costs. So far the 
cost of living has only risen moderately. 
But the general cost of raw materials 
has risen over 25 per cent. In the case 
of many essential materials like wool, 
cotton, rubber and tin it has risen to 
fantastic heights largely due to 
American stock-piling. We have to 
face a steady increase of the cost of 
living in the next few months due to 
this cause. No less serious than the 
effect on the cost of living is the fact 
that the price which our exports can 
secure is not rising to anything like 
the extent of the rise in the price of our 
imports. The terms of trade are, in 
fact, steadily moving against us. Only 
a far more rapid increase in our total 
productive effort and a real reduction 
in our manufacturing costs can check 
this progressive eating away of the 
preferential advantage of devaluation. 
On top of these normal difficulties, the 
suspension of Marshall Aid, amount- 
ing to $574 million in the first nine 


months of 1950, means that we shall 
still have a very steep hill to climb 
before we are really paying our way. 
And, finally, we have to face an inter- 
national situation so serious that we 
may be driven, for the sake of speedier 
rearmament, to _ revive restrictive 
measures at the expense of our export 
trade and with the certainty of growing 
inflation. 

All these considerations should give 
pause to optimists who think that we 
are already out of the wood, or even 
suggest that the time has already 
come for an upward revaluation to 
three dollars. In any case what is far 
more important than the precise rate 
is to get back to real convertibility. 
We are still a long way from that: but 
if we really get nearer that desired 
point, there might be much to be said 
for freeing the exchange altogether, 
rather than fixing a new arbitrary rate. 
We could then presently steady it, as 
we did after 1931, by a substantial 
equalisation fund. Meanwhile, in so 
far as the present strength of sterling 
affords a margin to play with, it might 
with advantage be used to run some 
slight risk in the direction of a greater 
liberalisation of our trade. 

More particularly should we do so 
in our relations with Canada which 
have been so severely strained by the 
divergence between our currency poli- 
cies. Devaluation, if it helped our 
exports to Canada, has increased our 
discrimination against her as a dollar 
country. In enforcing that discrimina- 
tion our Government has, I fear, in 
various instances shown a most unfor- 
tunate lack of consideration for Cana- 
dian producers whom we have urged 
to increase their output for our market. 
But the fault is not wholly on our side. 
Canada, for her part, has tended con- 
sistently to fall into line with the 
obsolete economic policies pushed by 
the American State Department. She 
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has been the only Dominion to make 
and agree to serious reductions in 
Imperial Preference. She has con- 
tinued to be hypnotised by the dollar 
complex to the detriment of her 
sterling and non-United States trade; 
not realising that the latter, though less 
in mere volume, has a much greater 
employment value. Her latest move 
in letting her dollar rise towards 
American parity means a further check 
to Canadian exports, while such slight 
additional stimulus as it may give to 
imports from this country is balanced 
by a corresponding reduction in the 
modest exchange preference which we 
have been enjoying. In an article 
which I contributed to the National 
Review in October, 1949, I gave reasons 
for my conviction that Canada would 
not only benefit herself, but make a 
valuable contribution to general con- 
vertibility and world recovery, if she 
joined the Sterling Area at whatever 
figure suited her best. Pending so 
bold a step I would still suggest that 
if we, on our side, eased our dis- 
crimination against Canadian goods, 
and on capital taken to Canada by 
British migrants and British industries, 
Canada might, for her part, be willing 
to allow a moderate sterling balance 
to accumulate which she might profit- 
ably reinvest in the Sterling Area. 

There are, as I have pointed out, 
still elements of weakness in the posi- 
tion of sterling which preclude any 
risks being light-heartedly taken. We 
shall not be on firm ground until the 
effective development of an all-round 
policy of Imperial Preference has offset 
the waning preferential effect of de- 
valuation, and set in motion that 
progressively expansionist balanced 
activity which is the only true basis of 
a healthy currency system. But I 
think one can safely say that the 
attempt to disrupt the Sterling Area on 
which the United States administration 
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concentrated in 1945 has failed, and 
that a system with so wide an area of 
trade and, what is more, such first-class 
brains behind its management, will 
survive. In a little book on the 
Washington Loan Agreements written 
early in 1946 I was bold enough to 
commit myself to the following 
prophecy :— 


Whatever happens to the Loan 
Agreement, the essential soundness of 
sterling will enable it to survive the 
shocks to which it is likely to be so un- 
necessarily exposed, and the sterling 
system will remain in effective and 
fruitful operation long after Bretton 
Woods will only be remembered as one 
more internationally blessed fiasco. 


Things certainly seem to have 
steadily moved in that direction. Our 
abandonment of convertibility in 1947 
shook the Bretton Woods system hardly 
less than it did sterling. When we 
devalued in 1949 there was no question 
of following the procedure laid down 
in the Bretton Woods constitution for 
sanctioning devaluation by carefully 
scrutinised 10 per cent. stages. The 
all-powerful world controlling mone- 
tary authority was treated to the per- 
functory courtesy of a few hours’ 
notice before we devalued as we 
thought necessary, and even this 
courtesy was dispensed with by the 
other countries which, in whole or 
part, followed our example. Since 
then Canada has let her exchange go 
free, and Bretton Woods has had to 
put up with this open disregard of one 
of its fundamental principles. Bretton 
Woods has, in fact, already been 
largely relegated to the scrap-heap. 
But neither we nor the world as a 
whole can recover unless the other 
half of the restrictive American policy 
of 1945 is jettisoned also. That policy 
is at this moment still being tinkered 
at by the conference which is sitting at 
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Torquay. Happily, while the delegates 
at Torquay are burrowing away in 
their blind alley, the principles on which 
they are working are more and more 
being realised to be unworkable. At 
Strasbourg European federation and 
customs union have been dropped in 
favour of what is called functional 
union. But no plan of functional 
union like the Schuman plan can work 
if the parties joined in it are bound, 
under the Most Favoured Nation 
Clause, to give to outside competitors 
the same tariff treatment as they give 
to each other. The Italian Govern- 
ment has gone even further and has 
definitely advocated an inter-European 
preferential scheme. There is a grow- 
ing understanding in Europe and in 
the British Commonwealth of the 
need for mutual economic co-operation 
and a growing realisation that this 
can be secured only by the flexible 
system of ordered priorities or pre- 
ferences. Meanwhile the Torquay dis- 
cussions are proceediug on the basis 
of the governing general clauses of the 
Geneva series of agreements—clauses 
taken bodily from the Havana Charter. 
Now that there is not the ghost of a 
chance of the American Senate ratify- 
ing the Havana Charter we may well 
regard it as defunct. Why should we 
—or anybody else—continue the pre- 
tence of trying to put life into a dead 
policy? 


POSTSCRIPT 


Since the above article was written 
the provisional figures for the whole 
year 1950 have been issued by the 


Treasury and commented on by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
total trade balance of the United 
Kingdom for the year is now likely to 
show a surplus of something between 
£200 million and £250 million, as 
against £38 million in 1949, though 
the adverse balance of nearly £330 
million on visible trade shows how 
strongly the terms of trade have been 
going against us in the second half of 
the year. Mr. Gaitskell has estimated 
the cost to us of this feature of the 
situation as on balance £300 million 
for 1950, and as likely to amount to 
£400 million for 1951. The gold and 


_ dollar reserve rose by the end of the 
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year to $3,300 million, an increase of 
$554 million in the last quarter, due 
as to $146 million to Marshall Aid, in 
part also to the heavy buying of 
sterling in October on rumours of 
revaluation. (About two-fifths of the 
improvement was attributable to re- 
ductions in dollar expenditure by the 
whole Sterling Area and one-third to 
increased earnings. The United King- 
dom contributed about half, obviously 
out of its invisible trade earnings). 
In purchasing power the present reserve 
is still only one-third of that of 1938. 
These figures do not affect the general 
argument of the article. Mr. Gaitskell’s 
warning as to the precarious elements 
in the situation coupled with his 
“‘ well-grounded confidence in the 
power, human and economic, which the 
British community can develop when it 
is needed,” was, indeed, entirely in 
accordance with its general conclusions. 
L. S. AMERY. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN 
DEBATE 


By DENYS SMITH 


gress, and indeed the nation, will be 

engaged in what is referred to as 
“The Great Debate” on American 
policy in the face of Communist aggres- 
sion. The views expressed are as varied 
as the colours of the rainbow, and like 
them shade into one another almost 
imperceptibly. What the predominant 
colour of American policy will 
eventually be none can yet tell. The 
pale blues of depression, the angry reds 
of frustration and the yellows of retreat 
and appeasement spring into promin- 
ence at different times. Conflicting 
views cut across party lines. There is 
not even a clear geographical division 
between the two seaboards and the 
interior. There is no more “ inter- 
nationalist”” a newspaper than the 
Denver Post, while the Wall Street 
Journal, the mouthpiece of those who 
are cast by Soviet propaganda for the 
role of arch-warmongers, lends its sup- 
port to “ retreatist ’ views. Whether 
the Administration likes it or not, a 
Te-examination of its policy is under 
way, the underlying assumptions on 
which it is based are being questioned, 
and its methods of dealing with the 
world crisis, particularly its reliance on 
the United Nations, are under critical 
scrutiny. 

The Administration’s policy, while 
logically impressive, has not been 
demonstrably successful in the Far 
East; so it is being challenged both by 
those who hold that it goes too far and 
by those who hold that it does not go 
farenough. The basic criticism of those 
who would extend it is that it is a 
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static and defensive policy. It accepts 
the fact that an implacably hostile 
régime is seeking every chance, and 
using every method, to weaken and 
divide; but it only adopts a defensive 
posture against this challenge. It does 
not pay back subversion, sabotage and 
hostile propaganda with their own coin, 
and try to weaken its enemies as well as 
strengthen its friends. It is also far 
too choosey about its friends and neg- 
lects elements of possible strength in 
the non-Communist world. It should 
be like the American politician, who 
whea told that one of his supporters 
was a rogue, realistically replied: “‘ Yes, 
but he is our rogue.” 

Governor Dewey of New York, the 
titular leader of the Republican Party, : 
is the most articulate spokesman of the 
school of thought which holds that the 
Administration’s policy does not go 
far enough. He starts with the same 
basic assumption as the Administra- 
tion. “Stalin has never concealed his 
purpose of conquering the world any 
more than Hitler did.” Therefore, 
Dewey argues, we must “ get rid once 
and for all of the idea that Russia 
wants less than the whole world ” and 
can be prevented from taking it by 
conferences and diplomacy. Only 
strength can deter her: so American 
policy should be to make friends with 
everybody who has the will to fight and 
the combat divisions to fight with. 
This includes Tito with his thirty 
divisions, General Franco with his 
twenty-two, and the anti-Communist 
Chinese (‘‘ not only dozens of divisions 
on Formosa, but hundreds of thousands 
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of guerillas on the mainland who will 
fight Communism”). American mili- 
tary aid should be extended “ only to 
those countries who demonstrate their 
willingness to fight on our side”: but 
if that criterion is met nothing else 
should stand in the way. The free 
world should not confine itself to 
building up and utilising all available 
sources of strength. “‘ Let’s get busy and 
exploit the rottenness of Soviet Russia.” 

The symbol of the rival school of 
thought, which holds that the Adminis- 
tration policy goes too far, is the former 
Republican President, Herbert Hoover. 
Like the Administration and Governor 
Dewey he accepts the thesis of Soviet 
hostility. ‘“‘ There is to-day only one 
centre of aggression on earth,” the 
group of men who control the eight 
hundred million people on the Eurasian 
land mass. There is likewise only one 
real centre of resistance—the United 
States. The United Nations lacked 
the courage, and most of the Western 
nations the will power, to meet or even 
condemn Communist aggression. “‘ Our 
British friends are flirting with appease- 
ment of Communist China.” There- 
fore the United States must “ preserve 
for the world this Western Hemisphere, 
Gibraltar of Western civilisation.” It 
should hold its ocean frontiers by sea 
and air power, with Britain as an 
advance Atlantic base “if she wishes 
to co-operate” and with Japan, For- 
mosa and the Philippines as Pacific 
outposts. Hoover, like Dewey, as- 
sumed that no part of the Eurasian 
land mass could be defended unless a 
superior anti-Communist army was 
ready, but drew the opposite conclu- 
sion from this premise. Dewey urged 
the immediate creation of such an 
army: Hoover, despairing of its forma- 
tion, proposed the withdrawal of the 
United States from the Eurasian land 
mass. Mr. Hoover, however, opposed 
appeasement of Communism, and 


argued that, if nations now free had to 
be abandoned, it was only because 
they had not shown enough “ spiritual 
strength and unity,” in availing them- 
selves of their own resources, to warrant 
American aid. 

Mr. Hoover, at least, objected to any 
signing and sealing of new Munichs. 
“* Appeasement contains more dangers 
than Dunkirks,” he maintained. Mr. 
Kennedy, a former American Ambassa- 
dor to London, who belongs to the 
Democratic Party, followed Republican 
Mr. Hoover most of the way, but at 
this point disagreed. “ I can recall only 
too well the precious time bought by 
Chamberlain at Munich. I applauded 
that purchase then and I would applaud 
it to-day. To-day, however, while we 
have avoided a Munich we are coming 
perilously close to another Dunkirk.” 
Like Mr. Hoover, he despaired of 
Europe. “ We cannot sacrifice our- 
selves to save those who do not seem 
to wish to save themselves.” Mr. 
Kennedy agreed with some Europeans 
that General Mao might become an- 
other Tito and extended the theory to 
justify his views. If Communist China 
could rebel against the Kremlin and 
prove a source of embarrassment like 
Communist Yugoslavia, so could a 
Communist Europe. Russia would 
discover that “the more peoples are 
under its yoke, the greater are the 
possibilities of revolt.” 

The place which Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, Republican consultant in the 
State Department, should occupy in the 
graded scale of foreign policy views is 
difficult to determine. He falls some- 
where between Mr. Dewey and Mr. 
Hoover, but does not quite belong to 
the orthodox Administration school of 
thought. Since the war the Soviets 


have been “rolling on towards their 
announced goal of a Soviet-designed 
one world.” They were at first success- 
ful through subversion and intrigue, but 
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when they could make no further 
progress by methods short of war they 
resorted to open war in Korea and 
threatened war in other areas. America 
and the free world are confused, for 
obviously (a fact which impressed 
Mr. Hoover) they cannot assemble 
enough force at each section of the 
free world’s twenty-thousand-mile fron- 
tier with Russia to ensure the integrity 
of that frontier. But this did not mean 
that the whole idea of collective security 
should be abandoned, and the United 
States think of its own security alone. 
“Solitary defence is never impreg- 
nable.” Mr. Dulles proposed to sub- 
stitute for what he termed “ the fallacy 
of area defence,” an alternative con- 
ception, “the deterrent of retaliatory 
power.” The strength of free nations 
should not be wasted in the defence 
of areas picked by the enemy as most 
favourable to himself. ‘‘ The places of 
assembly should be chosen not as 
places to defend but as places suitable 
for launching the means of destroying 
the forces of aggression.” 

Like Mr. Dewey, Mr. Dulles held 
that Communist weakness should be 
exploited. Russia had twice as many 
political prisoners as members of the 
Communist Party. There was unrest 
on the Chinese mainland and among 
the European satellites. ‘“‘ When a few 
men rule despotically eight hundred 
million, that is bound to be a vulnerable 
position.” 

The obvious weakness of the Dulles 
theory is that retaliatory power does 
not deter, if the enemy has confidence 
that it will not be used, either because 
the area is not considered vital or the 
aggression is conducted by a Russian 
satellite. There is a school of thought, 
therefore, with Senator Douglas of 
Illinois as its chief advocate, which 
would accept with Mr. Dulles the 
Hoover thesis that Communism can- 
not be contained everywhere by static 
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defence along its entire frontier, but 
which would carry the Dulles extension 
to its logical conclusion. “I have 
come to the conclusion that the next 
aggressive movement by a satellite 
should be regarded by us as an act of 
war and that we “should then unleash 
such power as we have directly upon 
Russia itself,’ Senator Douglas has said. 

Senator Taft’s views fall somewhere 
between those of Mr. Dulles and Mr. 
Hoover. He is less despondent than 
Mr. Hoover about Europe, but holds 
that Europe, not America, should take 
the initiative in organising Western 
European defence. He has no faith in 
Western Gibraltars. Like Mr. Dulles, 
he agrees that it is impossible to defend 
every threatened point. Like Mr. 
Dewey, he holds that we have not made 
use of every available anti-Communist 
element in the world. Like Mr. 
Hoover, he believes that America 
should concentrate mainly on increasing 
its sea and air power, and he rejects the 
Dewey proposal for a vast one-hundred- 
division American Army. Like Mr. 
Dulles, again, he believes that American 
air and sea power would have a deter- 
rent effect. Once the Russians realised 
that they could not challenge the power 
of the West and that this power could 
damage them through theuse of theatom 
bomb and otherwise, “‘ their purpose of 
military aggression mdy well wither ” 
and a peace based on a power balance 
between the two worlds be possible. 

Looking at these various points of 
view geographically, Mr. Kennedy 
would defend the Western Hemisphere 
only. Mr. Hoover adds Britain on the 
Atlantic side and Japan, Formosa and 
the Philippines on ‘the Pacific side. 
Mr. Dulles and Mr. Taft both accept 
the Administration’s “ containment ” 
line, including all free nations. They 
differ from the Administration not so 
much quantitatively as qualitatively— 
Taft more obviously than Dulles. 
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There are some common factors in 
all points of view. The most obvious 
is that no doubt whatever is felt about 
Russia’s intentions. The argument is 
not, as it was before the war, over 
whether the United States has an enemy. 
There is none of the old-time isolationist 
belief, expressed in the Neutrality Acts, 
that if there was war both sides would 
be equally to blame, and hence Ameri- 
can policy must be to treat each side 
equally. Nobody believes that Russia’s 
aggressive moves are inspired by 
genuine fear of the West, or that she 
will be reasonable if her suspicions are 
removed. It is this which distinguishes 
American public opinion as a whole 
from European opinion, where appar- 
ently there are still some who believe 
that a general settlement with Russia 
will be possible even without waiting 
for the creation of situations of strength. 
Americans of all schools of thought 
believe Korea ended any such hope. 
As the Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, 
said early in the year: “ The air is 
now cleared of any shred of doubt that 
might have existed as to the methods 
which the Soviet Union is willing to 
use. The Politburo’s sanctimonious 
profession of its desire for peace is 
shown to be nothing but camouflage 
to cloak the naked imperialism of its 
aims.” For a long time America 
refrained officially from naming Russia 
as the instigator of aggression in Korea. 
This policy was known colloquially in 
the State Department as “ Operation 
Figleaf.”” But Mr. Truman abandoned 
the “ fig leaf’’ in his annual message 
to Congress when he stated bluntly : 
“The aggression in Korea is part of 
the attempt of the Russian Communist 
dictatorship to take over the world 
step by step.” The great debate is not 
over the basic ingredients of foreign 
policy, but over how best to meet the 
acknowledged enmity of the Soviet 
world. 


There are other points in common. 
The Administration and both those 
who consider its policy goes too far 
and those who hold it does not go far 
enough complain of a lack of vigour in 
Europe. The President softened the 
complaint by including the United 
States among countries which had not 
yet done enough. Before he left for 
Europe, General Eisenhower observed, 
in discussing Western defence : “ Un- 
less every sacrifice made by America is 
matched by equal sacrifice and equal 
sincerity of purpose in the Western 
European nations, this thing cannot 
win.” Another common characteristic 
in all schools of thought is a tendency 
to treat the Eurasian land mass as one, 
rather than to regard its European and 
its Far Eastern sides as constituting 
separate problems. The main distinc- 
tion between the two Eurasian areas 
is that under the Atlantic Pact the 
United States is at war if Russia 
attacks Western Europe. But those, 
like Hoover, who consider the Admini- 
stration goes too far would withdraw 
both from Europe and Asia, and those 
who consider the Administration has 
not gone far enough would operate 
more energetically both in Europe and 
in Asia. Contrary to the impression 
current in some European quarters, 
nobody advocates a land invasion of 
China. Even Senator Knowland, the 
most vigorous advocate of an energetic 
anti-Communist policy in the Far 
East, holds : “‘ We should not repeat, 
of course, the mistakes made by 
France and Germany in their land 
invasions into the vast areas of Russia 
by having the American or United 
Nations armies go into the vastness of 
China. . . . Our strength is air and 


naval power.” 

Another common factor is the very 
general rejection of the view that 
General Mao will become another 
Tito. Even the Administration, which 
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once held this view, has abandoned it 
since the Korean aggression, and the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, is 
leading the fight to have China declared 
an aggressor. It is held that, if Mao 
becomes a Chinese Tito, it will not be 
because of Western policy, which 
showed no favours to Tito before his 
breach with the Kremlin. This is 
another basic point of difference be- 
tween American and European opinion, 
and the failure of Europe to accept the 


American view has given momentum 
to the charge that “our allies have 
forsaken us in Asia, so we cannot rely 
on them in Europe.” It is quite a 
Russian feat to have made United 
Nations intervention in Korea a device 
for softening among Europeans resist- 
ance to Communism in Asia, and for 
weakening among Americans the deter- 
mination to resist Communism in 
Europe. 
DENYS SMITH. 


RUSSIA AND GERMANY 


By EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


T= Kremlin’s German policy 
since 1945 offers a classic example 
of Russian ineptitude. To see this 
in a clear light it is necessary for us to 
divest ourselves of an illusion: namely, 
that the Russians are extremely gifted 
diplomats. In fact, they are the worst 
diplomats in the world. One of their 
main pre-occupations from 1944 on- 
wards has been to hamstring German 
militarism and lay the German menace; 
but all their diplomacy has succeeded 
in doing has been to revive that menace, 
as they see it, in a shorter time than 
anyone would have thought possible. 
Stalin is afraid of Germany. In 
considering his German policy we have 
to start from the one known fact which, 
in all the excitement about the Krem- 
lin’s arming of the German Com- 
munists, is apt to be overlooked. He 
has good reason to be afraid. Ger- 
many, a people of 60 millions, all but 
finished off the Soviet Union, a people 
of 200 millions, while fighting half the 
world besides. In the process of being 
beaten, Germany laid waste European 
Russia, caused the death of some 10 
million Russian soldiers and some 
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20 million civilians, and reduced 
Soviet industrial production by some- 
thing like a half. Left to herself, or 
with the assistance of the Western 
allies, there was nothing to stop the 
Germans, after a period of recupera- 
tion, from repeating their performance 
of 1941. 

Thus it became the cardinal point in 
Stalin’s policy to see that Germany was 
not left to herself and was not driven 
into the arms of an inimically disposed 
Western alliance. How did Stalin set 
about attaining these ends? 

At the end of the war, as a result 
of agreements reached earlier, Russia 
found herself occupying the Eastern 
zone of a Germany divided among 
the four wartime allies, each of whom 
also had a share in Berlin: the declared 
aim was to establish a quadripartite 
military government of the whole 
country, treated as a single economic 
unit. Russia’s most intelligent course 
would have been to get on to the best 
possible terms with America, France, 
and Britain, and devise with them a 
common policy for keeping Germany 
demilitarised and disarmed. But she 
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was inhibited from pursuing this course 
for doctrinal reasons. Temporary co- 
operation with the bourgeois powers 
was feasible: but the scotching of the 
German menace for ever called for 
permanent co-operation, and _ this, 
according to the Leninist canon, was 
impossible. 

Thus Russia’s only hope, as she saw 
it, was to manage Germany herself and 
work for the transformation of the 
whole of Germany into a Russian 
satellite. This consummation would 
not only remove the menace of Ger- 
many, but would also provide Russia 
with an enormous increase of strength 
in face of the Anglo-Saxon powers and 
France. She did, indeed, follow this 
course, but with insufficient single- 
mindedness and boldness until it was 
too late. And she ruined her chances, 
such as they were, by pursuing inci- 
dental aims which conflicted with the 
main purpose. 

By absorbing the Polish Ukraine up 
to the Curzon line and allowing the 
Poles to take a compensating slice of 
Germany up to the Oder-Neisse line, 
the Kremlin allowed two short-term 
aims to cut clean across its one 
supreme aim. The occupation of the 
Polish Ukraine gave Russia territory 
which she insisted on regarding as her 
own. The Polish occupation of Silesia 
compensated the Poles for this and, at 
the same time, made Poland abso- 
lutely dependent on Russia in face of 
future German irredentism. The expul- 
sion of the German inhabitants of the 
Polish ‘*‘ Recovered Territories,” and 
of the Sudetenland too, made it inevit- 
able that both the Poles and the Czechs 
would fear German military revival 
more than anything else in the world 
and look to Russia for support in face 
of it—support which they would have 
to buy by total surrender to Russian 
den@inds. This is the kind of plan 
which looks beautiful on the desk of the 
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Moscow Foreign Office, a cunning 
plan, a plan as calculated as a game of 
chess. But chess is a game played ona 
fixed board of sixty-four squares: inter- 
national politics are played on a fluid 
basis. By securing the Western 
Ukraine for herself and ensuring Polish 
and Czech subservience out of fear of 
Germany, Russia made it that much 
more difficult for herself ever to win 
control of Germany. And although 
she contrived to keep something in 
hand for future developments—namely 
that large part of East Prussia which 
she took for herself and could always, 
if occasion arose (as occasion, one day, 
almost certainly will) make over to 
Poland in exchange for a compromise 
adjustment of the Oder-Neisse line in 
favour of Germany—the harm she 
had done to her chances in Germany 
by turning loose a horde of refugees 
from the East could not easily be 
wiped out. 

It is not as if the Germans were in a 
mood to like the Russians. All Ger- 
many, right up to the Elbe, has seen 
first the Russian soldiery, then the 
Russian police, at their worst in the 
semblance of a barbarian horde; and 
it is to be doubted whether the Kremlin 
has given proper weight to this fact. 
On top of that, immediately after vic- 
tory, came the organised looting of the 
Eastern zone. So hat the situation 
between Russia and Germany, when 
the Foreign Ministers treaty discussions 
were breaking down in London in 1946 
and in Moscow in 1947, was about as 
bad as it could be. 

There was no question at all but 
that Russia desperately and urgently 
needed, and deserved, reparations on 
the largest possible scale. This need 
had driven her to loot the Eastern 
zone, isolating it from the German 
economy as a whole, and withholding 
promised deliveries to the Western 
zones. Somewhere in the Kremlin’s 
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mind was, no doubt, the calculation 
that by intensifying famine and econo- 
mic collapse in the West, it was not only 
fanning the flames of revolution there, 
but also putting further burdens on 
the British and American taxpayers 
which could help to divide those two 
countries. In fact, the first thing that 
happened was that the Western zones 
retaliated by withholding deliveries to 
the Eastern zone, thereby crippling it 
still further. At the same time, the 
Western Foreign Ministers were driven 
to resist with flat negatives all claims 
for reparations from current production 
and all claims for Russian participation 
in control of the Ruhr, until such time 
as Russia threw open the Eastern zone 
to the quadripartite control of all 
Germany as a single economic unit. 
By sealing off the Eastern zone for the 
sake of immediate loot, Russia had, 
in a word, killed the goose that laid the 
golden egg. 

By that time—certainly by early 1947 
—the Kremlin must have given up all 
hope of a spontaneous revolution in 
Russia’s favour. The only hope for 
Russian control of all Germany now 
lay in the setting up of a centralised 
German government which could be 
lured or intimidated into the Russian 
camp on lines akin to the manceuvres 
then being prepared for the bloodless 
conquest of Czecho-Slovakia—conquest 
from above. Because of this, Mr. 
Molotov resisted all attempts by the 
Western allies to establish a federal 
constitution, which would have denied 
the German Communists the oppor- 
tunity of gaining control of all Germany 
through a centralised machine directed 
from Moscow. The only conceivable 
hope the Kremlin had of getting a 
central government was by relaxing its 
absolute grip on the Eastern zone. 
This, for one reason or another, it 
would not, or could not, do. And so 
the gulf remained, and the Western 
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powers reacted first by merging their 
zones, then by forcing through the 
currency reform which put an end to 
the Kremlin’s hopes of breeding chaos 
from chaos in the Western zones, then 
by preparing the formal statute setting 
up a West German government. 

The Kremlin’s plans had gone very 
much awry. It had been forced to 
abandon the idea of spontaneous 
revolution ; it had manceuvred itself 
into a position in East Germany which 
completely ruled out any hope of a 
central German government capable 
of carrying out the revolution from 
above; it had cut itself off from 
reparations which it still desperately 
needed ; and now it was faced with a 
united West Germany, containing two- 
thirds of the German population, the 
great bulk of Germany’s heavy industry, 
and eight million refugees from the 
East who, far from helping to create a 
revolutionary situation, lived only for 
the day when they could return to 
their homes. What it had had in 
exchange, apart from its precious Lvov 
and a chunk of the Ukraine, was a 
good deal of loot, a Poland and a 
Czecho-Slovakia clinging to it for fear 
of Germany, and an endless source of 
mischief. It also had one trump card : 
the impossible position of the Western 
Allies in Berlin. It decided to play this 
card, with the immediate object of 
stopping the setting up of a West 
German government before it was too 
late, and with the general object of 
forcing the Western Foreign Ministers 
into suing for further talks. In both 
objects it failed, and, after the amazing 
(and to the Kremlin quite shattering) 
success of the air-lift, it found itself as 
before—or rather, with the situation 
worsened by a quasi-diplomatic defeat 
of the first magnitude. 

It was time, one would have said, for 
the Kremlin to think again ; “and 
there are signs that a great deal of 
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fairly radical thinking was done about 
this time. What sustained it in its 
original determination was the pro- 
found conviction that the United States 
was riding for a fall and, by running 
into economic disaster, would bring 
about the collapse of Marshallised 
Western Europe. Thus, while doing 
everything in its power to hinder 
European recovery and to undermine 
Anglo-Saxon stability in Asia, the 
Kremlin concentrated on integrating 
Eastern Germany into the satellite 
economic bloc, lulling the suspicions 
of the Poles and the Czechs, and build- 
ing up in East Germany a puppet 
government based on an armed force 
which could take over and subdue the 
whole country at the first sign of the 
collapse of Western power. It is fairly 
clear that up to less than a year ago 
the Kremlin believed, owing to faulty 
intelligence, that the mood of the West 
Germans was far more favourable to 
Russia than in fact it was. There is no 
doubt at all that the “capture” of 
Berlin by East German forces was 
planned for last Whitsun ; and there 
is no doubt at all that this plan was 
abandoned. 

Meanwhile, however, by its efforts 
all over the world to divide the Western 
Allies and accelerate their economic 
collapse, above all by frightening 
Western Europe into a state of fatalistic 
submission in face of Soviet might, the 
Kremlin had also succeeded in stimu- 
lating America into a state of angry 
belligerence. Also, by the forming and 
arming of the East German Bereit- 
schaften, it had given the West a pretext 
for rearming Western Germany. The 
Korean affair, which threw a lurid light 
on the potentialities of Russian-spon- 
sored nationalist armies, brought us 
where we are to-day. 

Now, as it seems to me, the 


Kremlin and its puppet governments 
in Poland and Czecho-Slovakia are 


contemplating the rearmament of 
Western Germany with an extremity 
of fear which we find it hard to imagine. 
And this brings us back to the begin- 
ning—to the hard fact of Russia’s 
justifiable fear of Germany. In spite of 
all its propaganda, the Kremlin prob- 
ably does not fear imminent American 
aggression. But, looking at the eight 
million refugees from the East, who 
will form the main element in any 
West German army, it is convinced 
that, even if they so desire, the Atlantic 
powers will be unable to restrain the 
quite publicly announced determination 
of these expatriates to go home. 

This provides a background to the 
original Prague note and to the 
Kremlin’s desire for talks on Germany. 
I think it may be taken that Russia is 
determined to stop West German 
rearmament at almost any cost. There 
is quite evidently a military element 
which would forestall events by under- 
taking a “ Korea,” to bring Russian 
influence to the Rhine. There is also 
quite evidently an extreme reluctance 
in the Politburo to start a general con- 
flict—a reluctance, based on the internal 
state of Russia and her satellites, which 
could well bring the Kremlin to make 
concessions of a most far-reaching kind 
(even to getting back to the Curzon 
line and making the Poles negotiate a 
compromise on the Oder-Neisse line), 
provided it could be brought to believe 
that by so doing war could at least be 
postponed for an indefinite period. 
There can be no conceivable harm in 
finding out more about this. And the 
need to do it is all the more imperative 
if we reflect that refusal on our part 
even to have discussions is perhaps the 
one thing which could convince the 
Kremlin that we are really intent on 
war, and which might drive it, against 
its better judgment, to strike before we 
are ready. 

EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 


THE MIXTURE AS NEVER 
BEFORE’ 


By MICHAEL JAFFE 


of Burlington House hang paint- 

ings which, in the 18th century, 
would have drawn the London crowds. 
To-day, with so many of the finest 
portraits by Holbein to claim the first 
attention of any visitor entering the 
exhibition, the rooms of Seicento 
Painting remain comparatively deserted. 
Madame Tussaud; the Stratford pro- 
duction of Henry VIIT; innumerable 
historical films; the admirable repro- 
ductions published by the Phaidon 
Press; and above all, the plain and 
proper interest of Englishmen in the 
high personages of their history; these 
influences, if no others, have secured 
for Holbein his rightful place in the 
public eye. Moreover, opposite his 
splendid portrait of Sir Nicholas Carew 
(10) which is painted in the same grand 
manner, mingled with the same 
curiosity, as The French Ambassadors 
in the National Gallery, hangs his 
portrait of Robert Cheseman (26). 
Secure in placing, firm in modelling, 
free and gentle in the painting of 
colour and light, this panel reveals 
pictorial qualities to match the human 
qualities of a man who keeps a hawk. 
The Mauritshuis have lent us one of 
the most beautiful portraits in the 
world. 

Holbein draws the crowd. Many of 
the same people came to Burlington 
House last year, to admire the French 
masters of landscape in the 17th cen- 


* Holbein and Other Masters of the 16th & 
17th Centuries at the Royal Academy of Arts. 
The exhibition will remain open until March, 
7th. Numbers in brackets refer to the 
catalogue. 


|: the cold rooms on the north side 


tury, Claude and Poussin. Claude in 
the paint might have trained 20th 
century eyes to find in landscape pic- 
tures that quality for which the 18th 
century sought with their “ Claude- 
glasses” in real landscapes. Yet no 
knots of enthusiasts form before 
Domenichino’s Landscape with St. 
John Baptising (311) in Gallery V. The 
Domenichino, of comparable excel- 
lence, which shows him as the originator 
also of the Poussin spirit in land- 
scape, is, alas, not exhibited; the 
example of this manner shown (295) 
is a poor thing. 

Nor does Salvator Rosa attract the 
attention he deserves here, although 
his classical landscapes (320 and 322) 
are hung more honourably than the 
Domenichino from the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. In our landscape gardening, 
and in our poetry, we have cause to 
remember his name; and it would be 
the greatest pity if the River Land- 


HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER. 
(The Mauritshuis, The Hague.) 


ROBERT CHESEMAN. 
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DOMENICHINO. LANDSCAPE WITH ST. JOHN BAPTISING. 


scape with Mercury and Argus (320) 
lent by Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi, 
were to be sold out of the country. 
Also in a north room, is Guido 
Reni’s St. John the Baptist preaching 
(298), a noble picture recently cleaned, 
as other pictures from Dulwich have 
been, quite admirably. Lovers of 
Gainsborough may delight in the land- 
scape and in the free, suave strokes 
which make the flesh. A comparison 
between the right legs of Guido’s St. 
John and of Caravaggio’s (323, in the 
adjoining gallery) gives, not only warm- 
ing exercise to eyes and feet, but a 
practical view into the basis of an 
artistic quarrel between two parties 
in 17th century Rome, that makes 
recent squabbles between the adherents 
of Picasso and of Matisse a trifle 
colourless. Cleaning, however, of 
Christ in the House of Simon the 
Pharisee (296) has not been merciful to 
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(Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge.) 


the reputation of Carlo Dolci. He is 
more happily remembered as the por- 
trayer of that agreeable pair, Baines 
and Finch (297 and 299). The Head 
of a Girl (340) helps a little to make 
clear why Charles I considered Gen- 
tileschi as a painter possibly worthy 
of the great commission of his reign, 
the decoration of the Whitehall ceiling, 
at a time when the possibility of employ- 
ing Rubens seemed remote. 

Later lamentations over the dead 
Christ by Rubens and Van Dyck owe 
something to Annibale Caracci’s small 
picture of this subject (293), which 
Rubens may have studied during his 
years in Italy. As a painter of religious 
subjects Van Dyck is represented here 
by the huge canvas of The Betrayal 
(229). Christ he conceives to stand, 
darkly robed, a monumental figure of 
unshakable dignity, clasped by a traitor, 
and beset by furious, gesticulating 
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JACOPO TINTORETTO. ESTHER AND AHASUERUS,. 


men who have, to illuminate what they 
do, only the outward light of a flaring 
cresset. This grand drama is neither 
quite sincere, nor quite successful: 
disordered pastes of yellow, pink and 
ted, above the bald and griselled 
tough, flash at us ineffectually; bodies 
and draperies smoulder, or die; the 
Rubens glow of life is missing. Van 
Dyck is seen to better advantage in two 
choice examples of his English portrait 
style (217 and 223). The Northumber- 
land (217) is full of show and swagger, 
an adaptation of the Genoese manner 
that was evolved by Rubens and Van 
Dyck, and that suited one side of the 
English taste for the next 150 years. 
The restraint of the Strafford, with 
his hand on his “ bigg white irish 
dogg,” suited the other; it derives 
after 100 years from the Titian of 
Charles V; and, after a longer gap, it 
reappears in the portrait of Earl 
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Ludlow* by Reynolds. The Genoese 
nobility of the 17th century, and the 
Holy Roman Emperor of the 16th, 
contributed to the picture of that dis- 
tinguished amalgam, the English 
gentleman of the 18th century. 

In the line of painting between 
Titian and Vandyck stands the magni- 
loquent art of Rubens. His swift and 
brilliant portrait of his ablest pupil is 
here (231), the work perhaps of a 
single morning, beside another more 
considered, more Flemish, but no less 
admirable a portrait, done likewise 
in the way of friendship, of the painter 
Jan Breughel and his family (230). 
His very late Venus, Mars and Cupid 
(226), in its richness of colour, and 
magnificence of effect, is a sumptuous 
reflection in the North of the art of 
Venice: it stands to the art of Titian as 


* Exhibited with pictures from Woburn 
Abbey at Burlington House last year. 
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the Aurora Borealis to the Mediter- 
ranean sun. 

The names of Rubens and Vandyck 
recall the patronage of Charles I, 
“* Te prince le plus amateur de la peinture 
qui soit au monde.” On his precipitate 
departure from Madrid in 1623, Charles 
was unable to bring away the poesie, 
painted for Philip II by Titian, which 
had been presented to him by his pro- 
spective father-in-law. One of these 
marvellous works, The Death of 
Actaeon (210) has come after 300 
years into the possession of a descen- 
dant of Charles. Although Lord 
Harewood’s picture might be safer to 
clean than the Perseus and Andromeda 
in the Wallace Collection, our pleasure 
in seeing it, as it is, is increased, if 
possible by the sad knowledge what 
wax and varnish have done to the 
appearance of the two Ellesmere pic- 
tures, now shown in the National 
Gallery of Scotland. The world does 
not possess poetic vision in painting to 
surpass this. 

Charles I was able to enjoy the 
Titian poesie only for a few months. 
The Lucretia (224) was his for 20 years: 
he hung it with the choicest small 
pictures of the royal collection in his 
Cabinet at Whitehall. The large, and 
partly unfinished, Tintoretto of Esther 
and Ahasuerus (212) came also to 
London in 1627, together with the 
bulk of the greatest of all collections of 
Renaissance painting, the Gonzaga 
family pictures, bought by Charles 
from the young Duke of Mantua. 
Unfortunately, this very bright picture 
hangs too near the Harewood Actaeon, 
both pictures considerably too low, 
and too near the Glasgow Giorgione, 
which is so painfully hard to see behind 
its glass. The Tintoretto would have 
been better placed on the west wall of 
the gallery, now filled with the over- 
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flow from the Holbein section of the 
exhibition. 

The collections formed by Charles I 
and by two other English kings, 
Henry VIII and George III, provide 
the mainstay of an assorted exhibition 
of masterpieces and curiosities. With- 
out the array of Holbein paintings and 
drawings from Windsor, the paintings 
from the various palaces in Gallery III, 
and the superb series of Italian draw- 
ings in Gallery IV and in the Lecture 
Room, this Winter Exhibition would 


have been hardly worthy of an Academy ¢ 


which is so fortunately Royal. 

To the Royal Academy itself we owe 
thanks: that, despite “the serious 
difficulties ” referred to by the Presi- 
dent in his Preface to the Catalogue, so 
many works were retained for exhibi- 
tion from the generosity of private 
owners, as well as from public collec- 
tions at home and abroad; and that, 
at last, of their own collection, they 
show again, with reverent care, two 
great works of art, their Leonardo 
cartoon (249), and their relief of The 
Virgin and Child with the Infant St. 
John (265). A rectangle of brown 
paper, worked in charcoal and 
heightened with white, whose surface 
has acquired additional mystery and 
beauty with age, of a certain size: 
a circle of white marble, attacked with 
astonishing courage and vigour by a 
chisel held almost at right angles to 
the block, of a certain size; no one 
has found words for the power that 
they hold. The spirit of Leonardo is 
too disturbing to soothe ourselves 
with his name; but once again, in 
the Royal Academy, the English may 
repeat without disrespect to its first 
President, ‘‘The name of Michel- 
angelo.” 

MICHAEL JAFFE. 
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THE M.C.C. IN AUSTRALIA 
Il. MELBOURNE AND SYDNEY 


By NEVILLE CARDUS 


N.B.—This is the second of a series of four articles which Mr. Neville Cardus 
has undertaken to write exclusively for ‘‘ The National and English Review.” 
The first article appeared in the January issue. 


Melbourne, will long be remem- 

bered—worth a journey across the 
world, if ever a game was. For the 
Englishman, the issue of it all had a 
quite sickening irony. I have known 
no other: match of which you might 
say, as might safely be said of this one, 
that the victory and the defeat hung 
on and was decided by a single ball, 
by a single false step by a great batsman. 
England wanted 179 runs to win. 
When the fourth and closing day 
arrived, England had scored 28 of 
these 179 for the loss of Washbrook’s 
and Bailey’s wickets. Everything 
depended on Hutton. And there’s the 
sardonic rub: he, Hutton, a York- 
shireman compact and composed of 
patience, succumbed at the pinch, at 
the turning-point, to an impatient 
impulse. . . . England 92 for four: 
87 behind, every run a milestone on a 
road of travail; but we were “‘ making 
it,” Hutton the master of all he surveyed. 
Then Hutton suddenly drove with a 
spasm of belligerent opportunism across 
the length of a ball from Johnston 
pitched well forward and not too quick. 
At the last second’s last fraction he 
apparently tried to check the swing of 
his bat—too late. The ball went 
Straight up, a “skier” close to the 
square-leg umpire. Lindwall was 
obliged to wait a little for the easy 
catch to fall into his hands... . 
The crude “ skier” beggared England’s 
opportunity to win and _ caused 


Tm second Test Match, played at 


immediate bankruptcy. And there was 
another dish of acidity for our palate at 
the “‘ death”; Bedser not out 14, played 
the Australian bowling, for all its access 
of voracity after Hutton’s downfall, with 
the utmost confidence, moving forward 
where others had remained behind the 
crease. I decline to believe that Bedser 
would not have accompanied Hutton 
to an English victory. 

It is pretty certain that if England’s 
task on this bodeful afternoon had been 
to score 179 in two hours and a half, the 
match would have been won by England, 
probably by three wickets. As it was, 
England batted four hours twenty 
minutes for 150, on a wicket very 
much in the batsman’s favour. 

Ian Johnson and Iverson exploited 
their off-spin without a deep field in 
the straight on-side. The match was 
lost by batsmen who would not leave 
the crease. The accurate Australian 
attack was “ giving nothing away.” 
And Brown, the hero of England’s 
first innings, batted 42 minutes for 8; 
Evans 9 minutes for 2; Parkhouse 
102 minutes for 28; Hutton 124 
minutes for 40. England missed a main 
chance. F. R. Brown might well have 
felt an acute lowering of the spirits 
when once more he lost the toss, but he 
has a John Bullish determination not 
to bow before circumstances if he can 
help it; and he and his men went into 
action with visible eagerness and appe- 
tite. In this first day there was nothing 
for the connoisseur better than 
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Bedser’s bowling. In a world governed 
more by justice than this one, he would 
have been rewarded by four wickets at 
least before lunch; and not only was 
his attack a challenge to the finest skill 
in contemporary batsmanship but also 
it was beautiful to watch and, surely, 
a pleasure to play and counter. 

The first ball of Bedser’s second over 
veered from the off-stump, as Morris 
found himself stretching forward more 
than he really wished to go; a catch at 
second-slip was a clear case of effect 
following from cause. Harvey, in next, 
enjoyed—or did he?—a charmed life 
during his first overs from Bedser. 
Beautiful bowling indeed, making us 
recall the unparalleled performance of 
Barnes years ago, also at Melbourne. 
Harvey, though, missed no opportunity 
to display a glorious stroke or two, he 
cut Wright’s loose stuff with the swords- 
man’s clean flash of decision. And 
Archer pluckily put his nose to the 
grindstone; he looked vulnerable all 
the time, but somehow he hung on 
and persisted. A brilliant catch by 
Evans accounted for Harvey from a leg- 
glance, executed very late. A taste of 
blood quickened Bailey’s zeal; he 
bowled with rare and renewed gusto, 
and received compensation for a few 
frustrations when Bedser, at secund-slip, 
held one-handed a mishit by Archer 
travelling swift as a bird on the wing. 
Miller was beginning to look dangerous 
when he was adjudged l.b.w. He is 
one of the few batsmen of the present 
day always, or at most times, swift to 
attack and reluctant to fall back on 
passive resistance. He is refreshing to 
watch, tossing back the black mane of 
his hair, tall, athletic, aquiline. But 
he is not so much a great batsman as a 
brilliant improviser of strokes. There 
are holes in his defence, and he cannot 
check an impulse even when his 
reason steps in just in time. 

It was when Miller wasout—Australia 
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now 93 for four wickets—that we were 
given to understand that yet again a 
Test Match was being fought on a 
pitch fair to good batsmen and good 
bowlers alike. To the surprise of one 
and all, Australia’s innings was all 
over and done with before six o’clock 
—close of play in Australia (“ stumps,” 
they laconically call it), the total a 
mere 194, Hassett top scorer with 52. 
The Melbourne crowd, one of the 
most generously “sporting” I have 
known or seen in a lifetime, expressed 
a huge satisfaction at England’s 
astonishing advance. ‘“‘ Now’s your 
chance!” they roared to F. R. Brown. 
And the least optimistic of England’s 
supporters (in the Press Box). believed 
that at last luck had turned England’s 
way and had delivered the enemy into 
our hands. Sleep on this Friday night 
was disturbed only by pleasant dreams. 

The awakening was rude and dis- 
illusioning. Next morning England’s 
major batsmen were deplorable on a 
wicket still not unfriendly to purpose- 
ful forward strokes. Six wickets fell 
for 61; then F. R. Brown made a 
leonine retaliation in an innings of 
John Bullish and Johnsonian girth, 
blood and authority. Brown received 
gallant aid from Bailey and the irre- 
pressible Evans; but as we looked on 
and admired a rearguard action of 
pluck we could only regret, yet again, 
a wasted opportunity. Simpson faltered 
at the morning’s outset, caught in the 
slips off Miller from an ordinary 
quick, not fast, outswinger, the sort of 
ball Sutcliffe invariably disdained to 
have anything to do with. Dewes 
promised to stay at the crease by 
sheer adhesiveness, a sort of figured 
bass to Washbrook; a wonderful 
catch got him out. Miller dived low at 
rare speed, his movement as beautiful 
as swift, and held a mishit of extra- 
ordinary velocity. A moment after- 
wards Washbrook was leg-before to a 
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not particularly vivid ball from Lind- 
wall. O, these contemporary batsmen 
of ours!—they will take the most grave 
risks in cricket, especially in Australia, 
by putting legs in front of the stumps, 
leaving themselves at the umpire’s 
mercy: they prefer to endanger them- 
selves this way than employ a 
bold straight bat full face forward! 
This was a nasty enough pill to swallow; 
but soon another one stuck inthe throat 
of every Englishman present; and not 


' afew Australians could not stomach it. 


Hutton went back correctly to cope 
with an off-spinner from Iverson; as 
far as I could observe he decided to 
play no stroke, and the ball struck his 
pads or some part of his lower body, 
bouncing high above the wickets. 
“ Catch it!” cried Iverson, and Tallon, 
the wicket-keeper, obeyed with glee and 
leisure. Hutton did not think he was 
out, but the umpire decreed Hutton’s 
bat had made fatal contact. 

Parkhouse hinted of a liking for hits 
of culture to the off, though his general 
aspect recalled the old hymn: “ Brief 
life is here our portion”. Brown 
demonstrated how old-fashioned folk 
consider a cricket bat, and its uses, by 
swinging it aggressively; Bailey defended 
while 65 precious runs were added for 
the seventh wicket. A superb ball 
from Lindwall bowled him; Lindwall 
nowadays seemingly smoulders for an 
hour then erupts, a sort of Mount 
Etna of fast bowlers. Brown drove a 
mighty six to the straight boundary, a 
little to the on, a rubicund blow, 
infused with his own nature. He was 
belligerent but not indiscreet until he 
misjudged when he was 64; and 
Evans batted like a cheeky cockney, 
hopping on his feet down the pitch. 
A drive by Evans to the off from 
Miller was faultless. A ‘* bumper ” 
from Miller didn’t disconcert him in 
the least; he put up his nose as though 
smelling it. A tumult of applause 
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announced that England, after all, 
had just got in front of Australia’s 
194; and the reception of Evans back 
to the pavilion—caught trying to hit 
the ball out of sight—was, like Brown’s, 
of the warmth that fills the heart and 
makes the lover of cricket love the 
game more than ever. The crowd was 
worthy of the match and a great 
ground. I gathered that nearly every- 
body was wanting England to win. 

For two days—Sunday, Christmas 
Eve, and Christmas—the match was 
suspended in a mid-air of hope and 
apprehension—what time we tried to 
forget cricket and imagine it really 
was Christmas, with torrents of sun- 
shine flowing from the sky, in a sub- 
tropical heat not to be cooled even in 
fancy by the cotton-wool snow in the 
shop-windows, the holly and the mistle- 
toe, and the flaming brandy on the 
pudding which I ate at noon over- 
looking blue sea and white spray of 
surf and palm trees. 

No cricket pitch could be expected 
to behave itself soberly if left alone for 
two days, least of all an Australian 
pitch at Christmastime. So on Tues- 
day, December 26, when the struggle 
was resumed, it was not as most folk 
expected it would inevitably be, a 
batsman’s holiday on a turf now dry 
and purified of all the acidity in its 
system the previous days. From noon 
to six o’clock, the fight was bitter 
indeed, interrupted only by the usual 
and, this time, necessary intervals for 
lunch and tea. It was indeed one of 
the most astonishing and enthralling 
days in all my experience of cricket. 
But not immediately did a cloud appear 
in Australia’s azure heaven. Morris 
not out 10, Archer not out 15 con- 
tinued Australia’s second innings; three 
runs only behind England, ten wickets 
in hand. From the first ball Bedser and 
Bailey counter-attacked from the posi- 
tion to which England had been thrown 
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on Saturday. A great crowd attended, 
breathless every ball, now silent, now 
explosive. Now and then a ball 
did not rise very much after pitching, 
though never did we see an authentic 
shooter. For an hour or so I resigned 
myself to long slow attrition, while 
Morris and Archer laboured to reduce 
Bedser, Bailey and Brown to moist, un- 
pleasant and ineffectual bodies. Only 
one wicket fell before lunch and in 90 
minutes only 50 runs were made, 
with menacing deliberation. Morris 
abruptly got out by making no stroke 
at a well-flighted length from Wright, 
whose bowling as a whole in a low- 
scoring match was fatally bad and 
expensive. None of us foresaw the 
wrath soon to come, not even when a 
clever slip-catch accounted for young 
Archer, who has the root of solid 
attractive batsmanship in him, straight 
with “nose to the ball.” The fever 
and fun set in when Harvey was run out 
by a throw inathousand. He backed 
up impulsively to a hard defensive 
stab by Miller to a surprisingly quick 
ball from Wright; Washbrook, run- 
ning to the right of cover, picked up 
swiftly, and as Wright had not yet 
recovered from his ponderous wind- 
mill energy of action, Washbrook had 
virtually to aim at one stump. Harvey, 
yards out, threw his chin up, express- 
ing misfortune and philosophy. 

Miller showed desperate fight; his 
aggression hinted of some mental 


unease, as though he were instinctively . 


realising that Australia after all were 
not to voyage in calm seas all on a 
torrid afternoon. And, moreover, he 
wore a cap to protect himself from the 
sun. Miller with his hair invisible is 
as though W. G. Grace were to appear 
unwhiskered. He performed two for- 
midable strokes off Wright, a sweep to 
leg and a vehement drive to the off, 
both strokes mingling grandeur and 
rapacity while there’s chance to plunder. 


Bailey clean bowled him with a bail 
to which even so quick-sighted a 
cricketer as Miller could not change his 
stroke quickly enough from offence to 
defence. This was another mighty 
step forward for England—and once 
again I was compelled to suspect the 
temper of the wicket under the sun, 
burning like toast. A stroke to the 
off-side, which was nearly Hassett’s 
undoing as soon as he came in, took 
him as much by surprise, probably, as 
it took myself. F. R. Brown now 
lumbered into action to help rest 
panting Bedser and Bailey until the 
new ball was available. He proved 
rather more than a substitute; in fact 
he broke the back of Australia’s 
second and crucial innings by ridding 
us of Loxton, Lindwall, Tallon and the 
gallant and always challenging cap- 
tain, Lindsay Hassett. Bailey caught 
Hassett incredibly from a rapid slash 
to backward point. Bailey flung his 
heart and soul at the chance and held 
the ball stretched out so far on the 
grass that after he had grasped his 
prize we could almost see his body 
contracting. 

Glorious cricket by England, all 
this: nothing to do with the wicket. 
Every run invaluable, every ball strain- 
ing bowlers’, batsmen’s and fieldsmen’s 
nerves and eyesight, the heat and burden 
of the day a strain on everybody’s 
endurance, roars and screams from a 
multitude of 60,000 souls. Then, when 
Australia were all out just before five 
o’clock, England’s deeds in the field 
were rewarded by the cheers usually 
reserved for conquering heroes. Better 
teams than England’s may have visited 
Australia; none has been more pro- 
ductive of entertainment and surprise. 

Brown again sent in Simpson with 
Washbrook, which was surely risky; 
for if ever an England innings has 
needed a confident lead it was now; 
victory and perhaps a last chance of a 
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sight of the rubber only 179 runs away, 
near but so far! Alas, Washbrook 
was the first to fall, clean bowled by 
an off-break keeping low and turning 
so sharply that Washbrook’s pads, as 
well as bat, were useless. Johnson 
then defeated Bailey, who, after his 
sweat and toil of the afternoon should 
never have been asked to bat at this 
perilous period. The wicket, I con- 
cluded, now definitely encouraged spin, 
or a pace pitched farther up than the 
authentic fast bowlers. Everything 
depended on Hutton at close of play; 
never has a Test Match depended 
more on any one batsman’s courage 
and skill. The responsibility was 
intolerably heavy. I have no appetite 
for the details of the last day. Enough 
is known from a description of the 
unprecedented mishap to, if not on 
the part of, Hutton. Defeat by a 
beggarly 28....I1 will die in the 
belief that this insignificant sum would 
have leaped England’s way—from 511 
balls!—if nearly every batsman had 
looked as bravely at a few loose balls 
as they looked suspiciously at the good 
ones. England would indeed have 
won and found a grip on the rubber if 
there had been only two hours or so 
left for play, in which to score 179! 
There were consolations at the end. 
We had a second time in succession 
run Australia to a short head, pointing 
out also that if English cricket has 
deteriorated recently, Australian cricket 
too has definitely “slipped.” The 
vacancy caused by Bradman’s retire- 
ment is still apparent as a void. 
Iverson is not an O’Reilly; he is an 
accurate puzzling off-spinner, but I 
haven’t yet noticed that he bowls the 
ball that goes “‘ the other way.” At 
Melbourne he often dispensed with a 
slip altogether. England’s disappoint- 
ment was bound to be the harder to 
bear because we had to admit that at 
Brisbane and Melbourne we were 


able to get to work on pitches that are 
favourable to the very kind of seam 
swing or swerve which our best bowlers 
to-day enjoy most—moreover the kind 
of pitch Australian batsmen like least. 
If the Test Match at Melbourne was 
a sad disappointment, its successor at 
Sydney was a hollow anticlimax. It 
is of little use for us to complain of 
bad luck: England would have lost 
just the same even if Bailey and Wright 
had escaped those dangers to health 
and body which seem to pursue our 
cricketers everywhere they go in Aus- 
tralia. No team playing Australia can 
hope to get off scot free, if in two innings 
on a good pitch their chosen batsmen 
are able to score only 413 with the 
leading players, Hutton, Washbrook, 
Compton, Simpson and Parkhouse, 
aggregating not more than 235 for the 
loss of ten wickets. England threw the 
match away on the first afternoon 
after winning the toss and after having 
reached a hundred at the cost of Wash- 
brook. A great cricketer changed the 
course of the match in one over. 
Hutton was apparently thoroughly at 
ease, untroubled and far-seeing: Simp- 
son showed a reliable defence at the 
other end: the Australian attack 
palpably wanted fresh ideas. But 
though a new ball was not yet avail- 
able, Hassett asked Miller to try his 
arm with an old ball, and Miller 
seized it, ducked his head and, as 
though by some inspired improvisa- 
tion, clean bowled Hutton. Now it is 
not easy to break through the defence of 
Hutton if you are a fast bowler using 
an old ball, especially if Hutton has 
been at the wicket two hours. But 
Miller did not hurl down the bumping 
thunderbolt which Hutton had every 
reason to expect at this time of day: 
it was a delivery of fast medium pace 
and, moreover, the length floated allur- 
ingly, drawing Hutton forward: then 
the ball swung in and broke back to 
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the stumps after pitching. I risk these 
technicalities because I wish the in- 
formed reader to understand why 
Hutton was again dethroned in all his 
glory. 

At Melbourne, at the pinch, he 
lost his wicket through an unprece- 
dented error of judgment on his part. 
Miller’s ball, a great one, was countered 
with a great batsman’s science and 
movement: the master was mastered— 
simply that and nothing more. Then in 
the same over Miller bowled Compton 
for nothing: Compton, deceived by 
late inswing, tried to change his stroke, 
and his bat was as crooked as a railway 
signal on Sundays. None but an excep- 
tional man, cricketer or of any other 
vocation, can achieve exceptional things 
exactly when it is urgent that effort 
should go beyond normal competence. 
Miller is the one player in this rubber 
who seems visited from time to time 
by imagination and the quick kindling 
flash of natural genius. But Hutton, 
poor Hutton: whenever before in all 
the history of Test Matches has one 
batsman, no matter how skilful and 
experienced, been so bowed and 
weighted down by the load of respon- 
sibility he has to carry to-day: he is 
achieving a sheer nobility of isolation. 

F. R. Brown, by dint of nature, guts 
and faith in a bat as a weapon of 
swinging attack, demonstrated to some 
of his more sophisticated and technical 
colleagues what they, too, might have 
done had they shared his old-fashioned 
faith. 

England has lost another rubber, 
mainly by batting tied more or less to 
the ground behind the crease. Last 
year it was Ramadhin’s slow leg, spin, 
now it is Iverson’s slow medium off- 
spin. Mesmerism! Still, once again 
there were consolations for us and for 
the Australian crowds who un- 
ashamedly roared for an England 


victory. The defeated Brown was 
lionised: the victorious Australian 
captain, little Hassett, received a per- 
functorily polite ovation. Schoolboys 
surrounded Brown, clamouring for his 
autograph, while Hassett in mufti 
went home alone, practically ignored, if 
not unrecognised. Brown, Bedser and 
Warr worked like Spartans for hours 
sustaining a crippled attack, sweating 
under the torrid sun, sparing no nerve 
or muscle, gallant with hope, gallant 
with frustration: Miller, who most 
days loves to play the cavalier courteous 
and magnanimous to the weak, for 
more than nine hours scorned 
egoistic delights for the cause; and 
though I cursed the modern economy 
and polity of Test cricket that leadens 
occasionally the feet, the winged feet, 
of a Miller, none the less, I could not 
withhold admiration at the self-control 
he exercised and the amount of 
organised principle he brought to bear 
on his innings of 145 not out. In fact 
I had scarcely thought he possessed so 
much sound clean stylish defensive 
technique. He is truly a great player, 
not just an improvising dilettante of 
genius. 

There is still much to be done 
by Brown and his men in the two 
remaining games of the rubber: despite 
sickening setbacks and missed chances, 
the England team has exceeded the 
hopes of most of us, mainly, I admit, 
because Australian cricket itself has 
declined a little from the gold standard 
maintained by the bank of Bradman. 
One or two English reputations 
desperately need new polish; and if 
we can somehow press Australia hard 
again at Adelaide and Melbourne, 
English cricket will have recovered 
before the tour is over a little of the 
prestige lost last summer by the defeats 
suffered against the West Indies. 

NEVILLE CARDUS. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
TWO YOUNG MEN* 


By ERIC GILLETT 


OTH these young men are writers 
Br have something to say. Both 

of them are brave. I imagine 
that they have little else in common. 
Jim Ingram was born with a twisted 
hip and eyes dimmed by cataract. 
Manchester is his native city, but he 
spent his boyhood in Canada, and has 
been in and out of hospitals most of 
his life. Nicholas Mosley went to 
Eton, fought in the last war, farmed, 
and now presents his first novel, a 
polished and sophisticated piece of 
work. I have no idea how much trial 
and error he endured before he wrote 
it. 

It is on record that Mr. Ingram 
deliberately chose a life of hazard and 
adventure in order to collect material 
for a book. He was determined to 
be an author, and he has filled waste- 
paper baskets with work rejected by 
publishers and editors. He spent two 
years writing a couple of boys’ stories. 
They came back from the publishers 
to whom he sent them, so he tore them 
up. He wrote serials, articles, Wellsian 
tales for the United States, and short 
stories. They were all returned. He 
submitted a novel to seventeen pub- 
lishers. Not one of them wanted it. 
His life became a sad but purposeful 
routine. He served in a Manchester 
shop, went in and out of hospital for 
operations on his eyes and hip—and 
wrote. In the light summer evenings 
he was able to retire to his small bed- 
room and tap away on his typewriter. 
In the winter he had to work in the 
family living-room to save electric 
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light, and there he had to compete 
with the noise of his mother’s sewing- 
machine and the justifiable complaints 
of his father, who heard the typists 
clattering all day in his office, and only 
asked for a little peace when he came 
home. 

“ Those,” says Mr. Ingram, ‘* were 
lonely years. Life consisted mainly of 
work. Sometimes I felt badly the need 
of companionship. I had a theory that 
people often failed to get what they 
wanted because they wanted too much. 
If you wanted something you must be 
prepared to give up something else to 
get it. If you wanted to be a writer 
and traveller you must be prepared to 
give up cinemas, smoking, dancing, 
pleasant companionship. You must 
decide which you wanted most, and 
give up the lesser things in order to 
secure that which you really wanted. 

“* So I worked away, year after year, 
save for long periods when I could 
neither work nor write, but only lie 
blind and helpless in hospital fighting 
to regain my sight.” 

At last his determination was re- 
warded. He decided to get material 
for writing by starting out with a pack 
on his back and seeking for stories 
along the world’s great roads. About 
this time he saw a big white sailing ship 
in Birkenhead docks. She was a Finn. 
He talked to the crew and liked them. 
His mind was made up. He would go 


* I Found Adventure. By Jim Ingram. 
Illustrated. John Long. 15s. Spaces of the 
agg By Nicholas Mosley. Hart-Davis. 
9s. 6d. 
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JIM INGRAM. 


to Finland, traverse the “‘ Great Arctic 
Highway” and visit the Polar Sea. 
On the strength of a few hiking articles 
accepted by a friendly editor, who told 
him to “ go out and get stories,”’ he 
had a card printed with “ Journalist ” 
beneath his name, shouldered his knap- 
sack, and set off for the Arctic Circle 
with his entire capital—eight pounds. 

Just before he went the eye specialist 
told him that he was due for another 
operation. It was too much, but as he 
was told that his eyes might not 
trouble him for some time, he decided 
to take the risk. “‘ I'll see you when I 
get back,” he said, “or else I won’t 
come back at all.” 

I Found Adventure is the account 
of Mr. Ingram’s experiences on two 
Finnish trips. He stayed at a Russian 
monastery. He mined for gold in the 
Arctic. He followed the reindeer 
herds across Lapland. He stowed 
away in a ship bound for Spitzbergen. 
Although he was often penniless, and 
although walking must always have 


been a penance, he enjoyed himself 
almost all the time because he was 
fulfilling his long-felt ambitions. He 
had always wanted to be author, 
explorer and archeologist, and now he 
was on his way to make some of these 
dreams come true. 

In the final chapter Mr. Ingram 
gives a brief and most modest summary 
of his achievement since he made his 
great decision. He has had six books 
accepted for publication, and now 
there are others to write. He has 
broadcast. He has travelled widely, met 
authors and been accepted as one of 
themselves. He has studied archeo- 
logy at London University, but “ my 
money ran out and I had to quit.” 
He has arranged to make his next 
journey to Iceland and Greenland, to 
study the ruins of the Viking settle- 
ments there. 

Only an unobtrusive little note re- 
cords that he has been lying in a 
hospital bed for several months, 
encased in plaster. 

I Found Adventure is not an out- 
standing literary production, but it is 
one of the bravest and most heartening 
books I have ever read, and the 
highest credit is due to Mr. Ingram 
for knowing so clearly what he wanted 


to do, for realising his limitations, and — 


for carrying out his intention in the 
face of extraordinary handicaps. 

The title of Nicholas Mosley’s first 
novel, Spaces of the Dark, is taken 
from some lines by T. S. Eliot: 


**And through the spaces of the dark 
Midnight shakes the memory 
As a madman shakes a dead 
geranium.’”’ 


A striking image if not a pretty one. 
It is well suited to Mr. Mosley’s 
intention. We are always being told 
that first novels are largely auto- 
biographical. I have no idea whether 
the central theme of this one is founded 
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on personal experience or not. Prob- 
ably it is not. The characters, however, 
must be built on the author’s concep- 
tions of people as he sees them. This 
is true of any serious attempt at fiction. 
Mr. Mosley’s people do not attract 
me. Several of them belong to the 
rather self-consciously ‘‘ bohemian” 
fringe that props itself up against the 
bars of shabby little Kensington-Chelsea 
“clubs.” These social parasites always 
seem to be able to raise enough money 


to drink themselves silly. Their 
manners are atrocious. Their morals 
are almost non-existent. They make 


me feel profoundly sympathetic to- 
wards anyone who is compelled to 
endure their company. Mr. Mosley 
makes them live, and the appalling 
tragedy that overtakes Paul Shaun, 
the central figure of the story, is 
treated with great feeling and restraint 
and a kind of wry humour that would, 
I feel, be most congenial to the sad 
versifiers of the thirties. Not an 
attractive prospect, you may feel, but 
in this first book, Mr. Mosley shows a 
promise of unusual gifts for por- 
traiture and writing. Some of his 
descriptive passages are magnificent, 
and when he learns to refrain from 
overwriting, and from trying to make 
the language do too much—a bad 
habit he seems to have caught from the 
“stream of consciousness ”’ novelists— 
he may become a considerable novelist 
himself. 

Paul Shaun comes out of hospital 
in 1945. He has been wounded in 
Italy. He has been decorated for gal- 
lantry. He is on his reluctant way to 
meet the sister of his great friend, a 
fellow company officer, who has been 
killed fighting with him. Mr. Mosley 
manages the beginning of his book 
most competently. He made me 
anxious to know why Paul anticipated 
this interview with such distaste. 
Paul is depicted as a young man unsure 
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NICHOLAS MOSLEY. 
of himself and entirely preoccupied 
by his own concerns and problems. 
He is one of an ever-growing band of 
fictional heroes wished upon us by 
contemporary novelists, British and 
American. To the generation which 
remembers and participated in the 
earlier war, these young gentlemen 
seem over-solemn, portentously serious, 
and tiresomely egotistical. It is, per- 
haps, a virtue that they refuse to take 
anything for granted, that they insist 
on thrashing things out for themselves. 
Their trouble, as I see it, is that these 
self-contemplatives tie themselves into 
knots over their personal preoccupa- 
tions, come to the conclusion that the 
world is a sad and sorry place, and 
convince themselves that they are 
damnably unlucky to have been born 
into it. There is no doubt that Paul’s 
own problem is enough to drive any- 
one to the border of lunacy. Without 
faith, he could hardly be expected to 
find a satisfactory answer to it. Like 
so many others, Paul is without any 
inner stabilising force. The outward 
expression of his dominating mood is 
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brusque, selfish and ill-mannered. Mr. 
Mosley’s honesty forces him to depict 
Paul almost without redeeming graces, 
but he makes him attractive to two 
young women—to Margaret, the sister 
of his dead friend John, and to Sarah 
Thorne, the artist, whom John had met 
casually and to whom John had talked 
most freely and frankly just before he 
went on active service. 

It would be unfair to reveal the truly 
dramatic reason for Paul’s unhappi- 
ness, because it is the crux of the nar- 
rative and because surprise plays a 
part init. It is enough to say that Mr. 
Mosley has a haunting, tragic story to 
tell and that he has the equipment to 
do justice to it. He is at his best 
when he writes of action. The war 
pictures are graphic. Here is a riding 
accident in the country, which gives 
some idea of his quality: - 

“And then through the mist he 
heard Margaret calling, ‘Paul, are 
you coming, Paul?’ and he sat with 
the reins curving dimly into the white- 
ness with no strength in them and no 
strength in his hands and no strength 
in the spirit behind them, and then he 
heard her turning and coming back 
across the road towards him, and as 
he saw her a car came round the corner 
with its headlights on and the two 
horses shied. Paul fell easily, loosely, 
going down on his hands by the edge 
of the road, his feet coming clear of 
the stirrups, his horse breaking clat- 
tering away into the mist. But as he 
fell he saw Margaret’s horse rear with 
its front legs up at the lights flailing 


and beating at them, and from the 
ground he heard the sound of a fall 
more violent than his own, the horse 
down on its hocks slipping in the wet- 
ness, crashing over on to its side with 
its breath hit gasping, a shape in the 
whiteness floundering and scraping 
with the skid of the car as it swerved to 
a standstill and Margaret’s scream as 
the horse rolled on top of her and 
broke her leg.” 

This is the real thing, though Mr. 
Mosley may revise his ideas of punctua- 
tion in a year or two. He is a writer to 
watch, and I look forward to his next 
book, whatever it may be, with keen 
anticipation. 

After reading these two books, so 
widely different, so interesting and 
promising in their diverse kinds, written 
by two men of the same generation, I 
found myself wondering what Paul 
Shaun (or Mr. Mosley) would have 
done if he had had Mr. Ingram’s 
problem to solve, and how Mr. Ingram 
would have tackled Paul’s (or Mr. 
Mosley’s) dilemma. I hope that they 
will read each other’s books. It 
would be fascinating to know what 
they would deduce from them. I 
have no doubt that Mr. Mosley has 
something to learn from Mr. Ingram’s 
gay, determined courage. Mr. Ingram 
would benefit from an infusion of Mr. 
Mosley’s_ considerable talent for 
writing. There is no point in making 
any further comment, but I should 
like to wish them success in the careers 
they have chosen. They both deserve it. 

Eric GILLETT. 


N.B.—A letter from Messrs. William Heinemann Ltd., commenting on Mr. 
Gillett’s article “Expurgated Treasure Trove” in the January issue, will be found 
on page 128. 
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CHALLENGE IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


By JULES MENKEN 


HE English-reading public on 

both sides of the Atlantic is 

fortunate in the publication of a 
number of valuable studies of the 
Middle East at a time when this area 
is an obvious and perhaps early candi- 
date for the centre of the world stage. 
Three * of these studies cover the whole 
field from different standpoints. The 
Chatham House volume concentrates, 
as might be expected, on political, 
social and economic information, is 
well arranged, and will be useful as a 
handbook. Dr. Fisher’s geographical 
survey helps to make many social and 
historical aspects of the Middle East 
intelligible in terms of physical and 
climatic background. Mr. Kimche’s 
astringent volume is devoted largely to 
criticism of British post-war policy in 
the Middle East and to the events which 
preceded the establishment of the 
Israeli State. Three other books + have 
at once become standard, not indeed to 
say classic, studies in their respective 
fields. In Islamic Society and the West, 

* The Middle East: A Political and 
Economic Survey. Prepared in the Informa- 
tion Department of Chatham House. Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 35s. The 
Middle East: A Physical, Social and Regional 
Geography. By W. B. Fisher. Methuen. 
27s. 6d. Seven Fallen Pillars. By Jon 
Kimche. Secker and Warburg. 15s. 

+ Islamic Society and the West. Volume I: 
Islamic Society in the Eighteenth Century. 
PartI. By H. A. R. Gibb and Harold Bowen. 
Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs by the 
Oxford University Press (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege). 25s. The Arab of the Desert. 
By H. R. P. Dickson. George Allen and 
Unwin. 63s. Afghanistan: A Study of 
Political Developments in Central Asia. By 


W. K. Fraser-Tytler. Oxford University 
Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 21s. 


an outstanding work of scholarship, 
Professor Gibb and Mr. Bowen, basing 
themselves as far as possible on the 
original Turkish and Arabic sources, 
break entirely new ground and give the 
first intimate political and sociological 
account of the old social structure of the 
Islamic lands under Ottoman rule. 
Colonel Dickson, for many years British 
political agent at Kuwait, paints a 
picture of Badawin life in Kuwait and 
Saudi Arabia with the intimacy of 
long residence and close and affec- 
tionate observation. Sir Kerr Fraser- 
Tytler also writes with a first-hand 
background including years as British 
Minister in Afghanistan and generalises 
from the experience of the centuries 
with rare political insight and wisdom. 
Our last two books f are useful spec- 
ialist studies. Professor Lenczowski’s 
is an informed and valuable survey of 
the activities of Communist imperialism 
in Central Asia and Persia in the early 
years after the Bolshevik Revolution, 
and of Soviet and Western policy in 
the Second World War and its after- 
math. Professor Mikesell’s and Mr. 
Chenery’s study of American oil inter- 
ests in the Middle East is an authorita- 
tive short account of one of the most 
important economic and __ strategic 
developments in the modern world. 
These books ease the transition from 
the almost romantic atmosphere of an 


{ Russia and the West in Iran, 1918-1948. 
By George Lenczowski. Cornell University 
Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 36s. 
Arabian Oil. By Raymond F. Mikesell and 
Hollis B. Chenery. University of North 
Carolina Press (London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege). 28s. 
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earlier Middle East to the bleak world 
of to-day. To-day’s realities are simple 
and stark. The Middle East is stra- 
tegically vital, it is threatened, and it is 
weak. 

Both oil and geography give the 
Middle East its strategic importance. 
As regards oil, Messrs. Mikesell and 
Chenery summarise the salient facts. 
Of the world’s proved oil reserves 
totalling some 70,000 million barrels 
(roughly 6-3 barrels equals one metric 
ton), the Middle East accounts for 
45 per cent., the United States for 
30 per cent., Russia for 8 per cent., 
and the Carribean (chiefly Venezuela) 
for 13 per cent. All other countries 
together account only for the remaining 
4 per cent. Middle Eastern oil pro- 
duction, already immense, is growing 
fast. Persia, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
are the main producers, with Iraq, 
Bahrein and Egypt on a much smaller 
scale. Five years hence the Middle 


East will probably be the world’s largest 
supplier outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere, while in the event of war the 
importance of Middle Eastern oil will 
be incalculable. 

The geographical position is a little 


more complicated. Here, too, oil 
comes first. Both Baku, still the main 
Soviet supplier, and the great Middle 
Eastern oil fields lie within easy bomb- 
ing distance of each other. But there 
are also important differences. Baku 
(as Mr. Kimche points out) lies within 
reach of long-range piston-engined 
fighters of World War II type based on 
Habbaniyah, near Baghdad; and such 
fighters could therefore escort Allied 
bombers attacking what would certainly 
be a strongly defended target area. 
By contrast, Allied oil targets in 
southern Persia, in Kuwait, and in 
Saudi Arabia lie rather beyond the 
range of fighters based on Soviet 
territory. On the other hand, an 
Allied attack by airborne ground forces 


against the Baku area would assail a 
densely populated region with power- 
ful local defences easily reinforced 
from major Soviet military and supply 
centres; whereas a similar Soviet air- 
borne attack against the Middle Eastern 
oil fields would find a small, scattered 
population and weak local defences, 
with major Allied reinforcing centres 
perhaps half a world away. (In order 
to safeguard this analysis as far as 
possible against malevolent misuse by 
Soviet propagandists, it should be 
added that the several contingencies 
here discussed in no sense reflect 
Allied plans—of which indeed the 
writer has no knowledge—but are 
elementary text-book answers imme- 
diately obvious to anyone who studies 
fairly large-scale maps and considers 
military possibilities.) 

More generally—and with the same 
caveat—potential Soviet advances 
against the Middle East could do the 
Allies much greater harm (apart alto- 
gether from the vital matter of oil) 
than any possible Allied stroke in the 
Middle East could threaten to Russia. 
Except Tamerlane’s famous raid against 
Toktamish, no major campaign against 
Russia has ever been launched east of 
the Caspian; and what was barely 
possible for the cavalry of the terrible 
Mongol conqueror could not be re- 
peated by any large modern-armed 
Western force today. Distance and 
great difficulties of terrain also safe- 
guard against ground attack from the 
south (ie., from Afghanistan) the 
otherwise tempting Soviet industrial 
centres of Alma Ata, to which remote 
region arms factories threatened by the 
German invasion were withdrawn 
during the last war. West of the Cas- 
pian one classic invasion route into 
southern Russia runs through the 
Derbent Gate; but it would take a 
bold commander to assault this Cas- 
pian Thermopyle if strongly defended 
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by Russian forces; and even if the 
Derbent Gate were forced, Stalingrad 
and Rostov-on-Don, the nearest major 
centres of European Russia, would still 
lie more than 500 miles away—and 
could be far better threatened by land- 
ings from the Black Sea area if their 
capture promised strategically useful 
gains. 

The importance which the Russians 
attach to the Middle East as a whole 
(including, that is, parts of what is 
often called Central Asia) appears 
from the establishment there of two 
major military Commands, at Tiflis (the 
South Caucasus Command) and at 
Tashkent (the Central Asian Command) 
respectively. The feeble prospects of 
any attack on Russia from Middle 
Eastern territories make the probable 
defensive calls on these Commands 
slight; their significance must there- 
fore lie in the possibilities of an offen- 
sive strategy based on them. Such 
possibilities are indeed formidable. 
From the South Caucasus Command 
the Russians can attack Turkey. They 
can invade Persian Azerbaijan and 
move south to their long-cherished 
goal of warm-water ports on the 
Persian Gulf. Syria and Iraq, the 
Lebanon, Palestine and Transjordan 
would lie exposed and all but helpless 
on the classic routes ending in Egypt 
and Arabia which invaders from the 
north have followed from the dawn 
of history onwards. The careers of 
Tamerlane and Babur (who signi- 
ficantly appear in Sir Kerr Fraser- 
Tytler’s narrative) demonstrate the 
threat which resolute troops under 
capable leaders can offer Afghanistan 
and India from initial bases in Tash- 
kent, Samarcand and Ferghana—all 
of them in the area of the Soviet 
Central Asian Command; while re- 
peated invasions by conquerors from 
Alexander the Great to Nadir Shah 
prove how dangerous is the easy route 
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into India from the north-west via 
Herat and the Khyber Pass as com- 
pared with the remoter threat from the 
north across Tibet or through Nepal. 

Such vast Russian advances may 
never occur. We are warned, how- 
ever, against dismissing them too lightly 
by the violent strategic course of the 
Second World War, as well as by the 
far-flung expansion of Soviet power 
since 1945. Should any such tremen- 
dous changes take place neither the 
immense consequential displacement in 
the world balance of forces nor the 
specific effects on strategic geography, 
manpower, and resources can be clearly 
discerned in advance. Among those 
effects, it may be noted, would prob- 
ably be the opening of the Belgian 
Congo, the world’s richest source of 
uranium ore, for use for Russian 
atomic bombs. What is certain is 
that besides vast material forfeits, the 
Allies would suffer terrible strategic 
consequences from any such develop- 
ment. All the stronger therefore must 
be the warning—even though the threat 
itself is for the time being both silent 
and veiled—against underestimating 
the strategic importance of the Middle 
East to the Allied Powers. 

The weakness—and especially the 
military weakness—of the Middle East 
has many roots. To begin with num- 
bers, the population is unevenly dis- 
tributed and lies thin on the ground. 
Well under 100 million people inhabit 
nearly 4 million square miles. This 
contrasts unfavourably with India and 
China, with Western Europe, Euro- 
pean Russia, or the United States. 
Between them, the three Middle 
Eastern countries contiguous to the 
Soviet frontier number fewer than 
50 millions (Turkey, 20 millions; 
Persia, say, 15 millions; Afghanistan, 
perhaps 10 millions); and these are 
spread over a broad ribbon of land 
which stretches some 2,500 miles from 
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the Dardanelles to the Khyber Pass. 
Another 26 millions live in the extreme 
south (Egypt, 19 millions; the Sudan, 
7 millions), leaving only 11 millions 
in the wide lands between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Persian Gulf (in Syria, 
the Lebanon, Palestine, Transjordan 
and Iraq) and a mere 9 millions in the 
vast but arid expanses of the Arabian 
peninsula. 

An even deeper cause of weakness 
lies in the countless divisions which 
separate these 90 million people and 
split them into different and often 
hostile groups. There are more than 
nine Moslem sects and more than a 
dozen Christian churches, as well as 
Jews of different antecedents and de- 


nominations. Races and _ peoples 
are almost impossible to _ enu- 
merate. Besides Turks, Persians, 


Egyptians and Arabs—who are majority 
peoples—large or otherwise important 
minorities include Armenians, Azer- 
baijanis, and Kurds. In Afghanistan, 
in addition to Pathans or true Afghans, 
Sir Kerr Fraser-Tytler lists more than 
a dozen peoples. Languages are even 
more numerous—and, incidentally, in- 
clude three no longer living tongues, 
Latin, Coptic, and Old Slavonic, which 
are used ecclesiastically. Nor are all 
members of the same race, culture and 
speech necessarily united. The Arabs, 
for example, are divided into town- 
dwellers and Badawin, who in turn 
belong to many tribes, sub-tribes and 
clans, between many of which dif- 
ferences and antagonisms are deep and 
strong. Political allegiance generally 
is divided between more than a dozen 
states of widely varying size. 

With the exception of Turkey and 
Israel, which are strong, largely peasant 
countries, the communities. of the 
Middle East are also weak internally 
through causes quite distinct from the 
many factors of racial, religious and 
political division. Over the immense 
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area once under Turkish rule those 
causes go back to Ottoman times. 
Their nature has been made clear by 
Professor Gibb and Mr. Bowen. Under 
Ottoman rule, these scholars point 
out, there was a sharp distinction 
between rulers and ruled. The mass of 
the population—cultivators, artisans, 
merchants—were sheltered by local 
bureaucracies from effective interven- 
tion by the Ottoman military power. 
The organisation and activities of the 
non-Turkish majority developed largely 
in their own way. Over a long period 
of centuries, Messrs. Gibb and Bowen 
write, this majority was able to create 
“an independent organism, so solidly 
based and yet so resilient that its 
stability was never in danger.” The 
organisation thus created was not 
closely knit, but consisted rather of “a 
vast number of small social groups, 
which may almost be described as 
self-governing ”’; its controlling 
mechanism consisted not in written 
laws but in 


a network of traditional relations, main- 
tained only by the common will, yet 
which survived eight centuries of dynas- 
tic vicissitudes and conquering armies, 
and still regulated the conduct of both 
society and government . . : [with] 
custom and tradition setting recognised 
limits to conflicting jurisdiction and 
dictating what may be done and what 
may not be done (Islamic Society and 
the West, pp. 211 and 214-5). 
Influences originating in the West 
have been corroding and disintegrating 
this ancient social structure for many 
decades. The military impact of the 
West (not least in two world wars), 
the opening of the Suez Canal and the 
growth of trade and commerce, the 
establishment of light industries (par- 
ticularly textile manufacture) especially 
in Egypt and Persia, the encouragement 
of commercial and cash crops (among 
them cotton in Egypt, oranges in 
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Palestine, and dates in Iraq), the 
growth of administrative and educated 
classes, the development of journalism 
and the periodical press, a new efflores- 
cence of critical and creative literature 
and of scholarship—all these influences 
set irrevocably in motion a major 
process of change. Many of these 
innovations—and again not least the 
immense outpouring of Western wealth 
during two world wars—brought new 
revenues to many classes of Middle 
Eastern society and both widened and 
deéfened the great traditional gulf 
between rich and poor. More recently, 
the exploitation of oil on a huge scale 
has dowered once indigent govern- 
ments with a Creoesus-like flood of 
gold. . 

Far-reaching as these changes have 
been, however, they have practically 
nowhere increased social cohesion or 
strengthened fundamentally the regimes 
actually in power. The single great 
exception has been Turkey; in Israel, 
the other and much smaller exception, 
very special forces have been at work— 
not least among them a religious or 
quasi-religious sense of mission. Else- 
where the increase of wealth has multi- 
plied anxieties at the top and cleared 
the way for organised subversion at the 
bottom. The growth of local nation- 
alism—another reaction from Western 
example—has encouraged xenophobia; 
while among rulers and ruled alike 
nerves have been rasped and irritability 
heightened by the deep, inescapable 
fact that all small non-industrial states 
are impotent and threatened in a 
world increasingly dominated by Great 
Power antagonisms. 

In this situation criticisms like those 
which Mr. Kimche levels against British 
post-war policy in the Middle East are 
largely wide of the mark. Many 
mistakes were certainly made; there 
was some inconsistency and much mis- 
calculation; but Britain’s principal 
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Oxford Books 


THE CHINESE IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


by VICTOR PURCELL 
50s. net 


(Published under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs) 
Writing of Dr Purcell’s earlier volume, 
The Chinese in Malaya, the critic of the 
Eastern World wrote: ‘What a fine 
piece of work it is . . .. quite apart from 
its intrinsic merits this book is a model to 
all those who are producing a text-book.’ 
This was but one note in a chorus of 
praise, and it is to be expected that Dr 
Purcell’s new study, to which recent 
events have given an immediate interest, 

will be no less warmly welcomed. 


BREAKING THE 
BISMARCKS BARRIER 


by S. E. MORISON 
Illustrated. 425. net 


This is Volume VI of the History of 
United States Naval Operations in 
World War II. Professor Morison’s 
earlier instalments of the great story they 
have to tell are already regarded as out- 
standing contributions to naval history. 


RADIO, TELEVISION 
AND SOCIETY 


by CHARLES A. SIEPMANN 
28s. 6d. net 


Using radio as a frame of reference, Mr 
Siepmann explores the place of propa- 
ganda in the modern world, and deals 
with the issue of free speech, the position 
of education in relation to mass media, 
and the war of words which is daily and 
hourly conducted via international short- 


~ ‘wave broadcasts. 
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error was failure to recognise betimes 
the real direction and purposes of 
Soviet policy, and to take steps accord- 
ingly. Advocacy of sweeping social 
changes in Middle Eastern society is 
also in great measure irrelevant. Such 
changes may be, and often are, justi- 
fied on their own merits. They are 
no less desirable as a means of antici- 
pating or taking the sting out of 
Communist propaganda. But in the 
present year of grace or menace the 
principal argument against them is 
time. What needs doing must be done 
quickly before the storm breaks. It 
will be possible to turn to other 
measures, more far-reaching but also 
much slower, if and when the clouds 
pass by. 

What, then, is the answer to the 
present challenge of the Middle East? 
That challenge consists essentially in 
the threat that, if a third world war 
comes—or, in certain circumstances, 
even by action short of war—Russian 
forces will overrun or bring under 
control strategic positions and oil 
supplies in the Middle East absolutely 
vital to Allied strength. This challenge 
can be met only by creating and bring- 
ing to the spot military forces large and 
strong enough to counter any blow the 
Russians may deliver. This means that 
Turkey, a staunch ally of the West, 
an inveterate foe of Russia, threatened 
again to-day by Russian expansion as 
for two centuries past, should receive 
Western support and arms to the full 
extent of her power to use them. 
Elsewhere weapons must be consis- 
tently withheld from hands that may 
turn them against us. For the rest, 
defence of the key strategic areas of the 
Middle East is a major, immediate, and 
most urgent priority for the armed 
forces of Britain and the United States. 
It is a priority that must be met in full 
measure—and met soon. 

JULES MENKEN. 
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THE GOD OF HUMOUR 


Mr. PuncH. Philip John Stead. Evans 
Brothers. 10s. 6d. net. 


ICKENS, said Chesterton, was a 

mythologist; if he could not always 
make his characters men, he could always 
make them gods; “ they are creatures like 
Punch or Father Christmas. They live 
statically in a perpetual summer of being 
themselves.” It may be that Punch’s 
summer is not now quite so bright. Some 
people say that his time is gone by and, 
in fact, we do not hear his drum and_his 
pipes and his shrill squeakings so often as 
we once did, but as long as there are 
children his time can surely never pass. 
Even now he may be only drawing back 
to make a stronger spring. We may still 
hope to meet him in a city court or at the 
turn of a green lane. 

Exactly when Punch was created no one 
can tell; it may have been in a time 
before all memory; but Mr. Stead, in his 
most engaging and scholarly book, takes 
him back at any rate to his first recorded 
birthplace in Naples at the end of the 
16th century. There he was Pulcinella, to 
become Polichinelle in France and plain 
Punch when he arrived here with the 
restoration of Charles II. His Continental 
history, as actor, puppet and mask of the 
carnival, when according to Mr. Stead, 
he was something of a miles gloriosus, 
is well and entertainingly told, but I am 
a hopelessly insular person. I like 
Lavengro better than The Bible in Spain 
because I like my gypsies. English rather 
than Spanish, and similarly and quite 
unblushingly I prefer the English Punch 
to any of his foreign ancestors. For me, 
and I fancy for a good many others, Punch 
and Judy begin with Codlin and Short 
sitting in the churchyard with Mr. Punch 
astride a tombstone, while Codlin mends 
the gallows and Little Nell sews Judy’s 
torn clothes. That scene belongs to the 
second period of Punch’s history in 
England, from, roughly speaking, the 
end of the 18th century, when he was a 
glove puppet, performing in the portable 
theatre that Codlin carried on his back 


! swith so much grumbling, once in Italy a 
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Cartello, in technical English a frame. 
On that period alone, to say nothing of 
the rest, Mr. Stead has amassed enough 
pleasant learning and to spare. 

He has had three particular sources of 
information. Early in the 19th century 
John Payne Collier noted the dialogue and 
Cruikshank sketched the figures in the 
show of an Italian living in Drury Lane 
called Piccini. Later came Henry May- 
hew, a distinguished recorder of the life 
of London streets. He had long talks 
with a romantic showman in a green coat 
who had bought his figures from an aged 
Italian (he called him Porsini). Finally, 
Mr. Stead has brought his knowledge 
right up to date by a conversation with 
Mr. Quigley, a showman of to-day. 

The character of the English drama 
seems to have remained comparatively 
constant. Codlin and Short had Punch 
himself and the hero’s wife and child, 
the hobby horse, the doctor, the foreign 
gentleman who said nothing but Shalla- 
balla, the radical neighbour, the execu- 
tioner, the devil and a figure in the nature 
of a beadle. Here, by way of comparison, 
is Mayhew’s list: Punch, Judy, Child, 
Beadle, Scaramouch, Nobody, Jack Ketch, 
the Grand Senoor, the Devil and the 
Blind Man. There is a considerable 
similarity, but what the Blind Man did 
no one now seems to know, and the 
mysterious Nobody apparently performed 
only in an intermezzo. Earlier there had 
been a lady called Polly with whom Punch 
had love passages, and a song about her 
Suggests at once the Beggar’s Opera and 
Sally in our Alley. 

Of all the girls that are so smart, 
There’s none like pretty Polly; 

She is the darling of my heart, 
She is so plump and jolly. 

Joey the clown is a figure who has 
arrived since Piccini’s time. He is so 
called, according to Mr. Quigley, “ after 
Mr. Grimaldi,”’ and it is a delightful piece 
of professional reverence that the greatest 
of clowns should still after a hundred 
years have his courtesy “‘ Mister.”” There 
have now and again been temporarily 
interpolated characters, such as Lord 
Nelson and Jim Crow, a palpable Nigger 
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Minstrel who sang Buffalo Gals to Mr. 
Punch. Him I find rather a shock, and so, 
I suppose, I ought to disapprove of the 
crocodile derived from Peter Pan; but I 
can endure him better; he is a home-bred 
crocodile and not 


‘ A roarer on the fiddle 
Down in old Virginny’. 


One immortal and immutable scene is 
common to all versions, that in which 
Mr. Punch says to Jack Ketch, “ Please 
sir, do show me the way, for I never was 
hung before.” The guileless executioner 
falls into the trap and is instantly strung 
up. 
It seems that a showman never has a 
script. He professes to have invented the 
business himself and to keep it in his head. 
The most he will admit is that he learnt 
a thing or two from a predecessor, as 
Mayhew’s green-coated friend did from 
“old Porcini.” Luckily, however, there 
is in existence at least one authentic 
Victorian script, that of Punch’s Opera or 
the Dominion of Fancy, and Mr. Stead 
gives it just as it has been handed on. 
Perhaps some of it hardly bears writing 
down, for the jokes seem a little flat 
without the knockings and breakings and 
squeakings of which Mrs. Jarley so strongly 
disapproved. But after all, Mr. Punch is 
not and has never been a literary man. 
He is something far higher than that; he 
is one of the old gods. 


BERNARD DARWIN. 


ENTHUSIASM 


ENTHUSIASM. A Chapter in the History 
of Religion with special reference to 
the 17th and 18thcenturies. ByR.A. 
Knox. Oxford at the Clarendon 
Press, 1950. 30s. net. 


T is, I suppose, a tacit compliment to 
the erudition of the reader that Mon- 
signor Knox does not think it necessary 
to remind him that “enthusiasm” is 
derived from en-theos, and that the 
* enthusiasts’ in the older and uncor- 


rupted sense of the word were those who 
appealed to the God within, that is, to the 
Inner Light as against external authority. 

There is no necessary antithesis be- 
tween the personal intuition of the divine, 
which is the essence of mysticism, and the 
revelation proclaimed by an authoritative 
Church, for the climate of Catholicism 
has proved favourable to the flower of 
mysticism. Equally, as Monsignor Knox 
would admit, mysticism is not a monopoly 
of his or indeed of any Church. 

There is a place in religion both for the 
rationalist who offers objective proofs for 
his beliefs, such as the metaphysical 
argument for the existence of God and 
the historical argument for the Resurrec- 
tion, and there is also a place, indeed a 
higher place, for the mystic for whom God 
is a person to be loved rather than a pro- 
position to be proved. 

Monsignor Knox writes with real sym- 
pathy, even with affection, of some of the 
enthusiasts whom he discusses, notably of 
John Wesley, but his erudite history of 
enthusiasm does not exactly predispose 
one in favour of the apostles of the Inner 
Light. It is not surprising that the 
anabaptists, the most irrational of fanatics, 
should have stripped themselves of their 
clothes and when brought before the 
magistrate they should have refused to 
dress and exclaimed, “‘ We are the naked 
truth’: but it is disconcerting that similar 
excesses by Quakers should have been 
unrebuked by George Fox. 

Far more mischievous than such absur- 
dities is the tendency of those who begin 
by regarding themselves as temples of the 
Inner Light to end by believing that 
Christ is re-incarnated in the temple of 
their body. “‘ O thou bread of life,”’ writes 
Margaret Fell to Fox, whom she sub- 
sequently married, “‘ without which our 
souls will starve... .O thou father of 
eternal felicity.” The devotees of James 
Naylor, a pseudo-Quaker, addressed him 
as “‘ dear and precious Son of Zion whose 
mother is a virgin and whose birth is 
immortal,’’ and also as “ the fairest of 
ten thousand and only-begotten Son of 
God.” Madame Guyon, the Quietist, 
implied that she had reached what she 
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called “‘a state of deification.” She 
called her confessor “her beloved son 
in whom she is well pleased.” She gave 
up praying to the saints because she was 
one of their family. She reported com- 
placently and without dissent that her 
disciples had assured her that God was in 
her. 

Monsignor Knox quotes St. Catherine 
of Genoa’s “I find no more me, but 
there is no longer any other I but God,” 
and adds, “‘ if she has overstated the facts 
there is no great harm done.” It seems a 
pity to leave it at that without justifying 
his conviction that a whole world separates 
the theocentricity of St. Catherine from 
the deiformity of Madame Guyon. 

It is unnecessary to mention the scholar- 
ship of this treatise, but it may be as well 
to add that it is written with that accom- 
plishment of phrase and astringent wit 
that we have learned to associate with 
Monsignor Knox. As an example of that 
blend of criticism and wit one might quote 
his remarks about the “ hysterical humi- 
lity” of the Quietists. 


They could not take things quietly. Every 
slight, every set-back in their careers, had 
to be dramatised and exclaimed over; they 
resign themselves to their loss not (as we 
should expect) with a pious shrug of the 
shoulders, but in a roaring ecstasy of self- 
abandonment. To desire martyrdom is, 
no doubt, an attitude worthy of the Chris- 
tian. What is more questionable Chris- 
tianity is to make so sure that you have 
found it. 


No test of readability could be more 
exacting than the test which this book 
passed on a transatlantic flight from New 
York to Zurich. At night the lights were 
turned out, but I read the earlier chapters 
between midnight and dawn, standing in 
the little steward’s pantry at the back of 
the aircraft, and this in spite of the dis- 
tractions of a Swiss who asked me where 
I was going and, when I replied Murren, 
said, “I know Murren. I met there the 
ski pioneer Arnold Lunn. You will 
certainly have heard of him.” I replied 
and returned with relief to Knox on the 
anabaptists. 


ARNOLD LUNN. 
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Novels 


THE LOVED AND ENVIED. Enid Bagnold. 
Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 

THE PLENIPOTENTIARIES. H. J.. Kaplan. 
Secker and Warburg. 10s. 6d. 

THE BIZARRE SISTERS. J. and A. Walz. 
Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

THE LITTLE WorLD OF DON CAMILLO. 
Giovanni Guareschi. Gollancz. 
10s. 6d. 

FISH AND COMPANY. 
Heinemann. 9s. 6d. 


Ralph Arnold. 


IHE Loved and Envied is Miss Enid 

Bagnold’s first novel for ten years and 
it is a Book Society Choice. It has superb 
assurance, great skillinthetellingand a note 
of unusual feeling under its worldliness. 
A slight air of unreality is induced, because 
nearly all the characters are extremely 
rich and well born, knowing none of our 
economic shifts and fears and because the 
writer does not convey any sense of place; 
or is it that, to the very rich and socially 
consolidated, all places are alike ? 

Lady Maclean is the “loved and 
envied ”’ of the title. She has had every- 
thing; great beauty, wealth, a devoted 
husband and a long succession of admirers. 
She is first seen through the eyes of a 
woman who has envied her, a simple 
creature who has been for thirty years the 
mistress of a French nobleman, the type 
of woman who has lived only for love. 
Lady Maclean is not a woman of that type 
and as the tale unrolls we see that the much 
loved has in fact never experienced mutual 
love in its ecstasy ; the man who loved and 
understood her best has never been able to 
tell her so ; her daughter is estranged from 
her and her husband is withdrawing into 
a hagridden mysticism which will take him 
from her side at the time when she needs 
him most. 

Ruby Maclean is fifty-three when the 
book opens, most of the other characters 
are much older than that. Mixed up witha 
good many worldly commonplaces are 
some piercingly true observations about 
the nature of life and love and the continu- 
ing adjustment of the mind to experience. 
If these sentiments lack ultimate pro- 


fundity, that is implicit in our national 
philosophy ; we have attempted to create 
a hybrid between the pagan and Christian 
conceptions of death and the writer is not 
unaware of its inadequacy. 

The Plenipotentiaries rapidly dispelled 
any feeling one might have had against the 
suave and well-mannered world of Miss 
Bagnold’s characters. For here is a world 
no more real and much less graceful, the 
world of the American intelligentsia in 
Paris. In one sense Mr. Kaplan’s setting is 
real enough, the immediate scene is con- 
veyed vividly. He has a pretty sense of 
comedy too ; one can laugh at the humours 
of Mr. Phineas Straus, the American 
author domiciled in Paris, and at the antics 
of Tony and Pat, the very young, very 
earnest, pair of visitors. No one could 
doubt the “ actuality ’’ of the Communist 
meeting in Ménilmontant or the café 
sessions with the celebrated French painter 
and his wife. I did not find any coherent 
““ message’ in Mr. Kaplan’s account of 
the impact of his Americans on Europe, 
but I enjoyed some of the episodes 
considerably, and the fact that the life 
depicted seems to me to have no relation 
to life as lived anywhere except in books 
and by people who write them does not 
matter, for the book is a comedy and the 
moral is optional. 

Vaguely echoing through sober histories 
and biographies one has caught the name 
of Nancy Cary, who married Gouverneur 
Morris, the famous American ambassador 
to Paris during the Revolution. From 
letters and papers which have been 
preserved, J. and A. Walz have recon- 
structed the scandal of Nancy Cary and 
Richard Roanoke, a scandal involving 
adultery, infanticide and murder, a public 
trial and a blot upon the famous Randolph 
name. The opening of the book is 
exceptionally good, the old coach bearing 
Richard and Judith his wife with her 
younger sister to the house of a kinsman, 
the mysterious midnight commotion, the 
growth of ugly rumours, all this holds the 
interest and arouses curiosity with remark- 
able skill. Fascinating, too, are the side- 
lights into the lives of people who have 
become softened and sentimentalised by 
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one trend of popular mythology and vilified 
by another. After the trial and death 
of Richard Roanoke the story, as is almost 
inevitable with one spanning a long term 
of years, begins. to flag; subsequently 
introduced characters lack the vitality of 
the earlier ones, who themselves become 
dimmer with the years. The Bizarre Sisters 
can be recommended to those who like a 
lurid story with the substratum of truth, 
and its history would seem to be authentic: 
but I was reminded, not for the first time, 
how great is the distinction between art and 
skill. 

The Little World of Don Camillo is a 
book which you will either like or dislike 
very much. It is the account of a long- 
drawn-out duel between the Catholic 
priest and the Communist mayor of a 
small Italian commune. Both are tough, 
unscrupulous, pugnacious peasants, with 
a fundamental human quality typical 
of Italy. Although extremely funny, 
I suspect that the book may be nearer 
the reality of present-day conflict in 
Italy than many more serious efforts. 
The priest is always successful in these 
tussles because he has the great advantage 
of Divine communication. The dialogues 
between Don Camillo and Christ on the 
Cross may offend some people and make 
others wince, but personally I regard them 
as in the true tradition of medieval fable, 
a tradition unfortunately lost to the Anglo- 
Saxon world. 

I was most intrigued by the title of Fish 
and Company (if you don’t get the allusion, 
both stink after three days). I found 
the opening—the usual collection of 
relations gathered round a rich and 
eccentric aunt in an Italian villa—dis- 
tinctly slow, despite good dialogue, and I 
suspected Mr. Puckle of being that worst of 
things, the whimsical detective. I was 
not altogether wrong, but about half way 
through Mr. Arnold gets the plot and 
everybody in it under way and the latter 
part of the book is very good indeed, 
revealing several unexpected twists and 
some genuine exploration of character. 


RuBy MILLAR. 
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How wide 
Us yowr 
window ? 


Each of us has a window with a 
view of the contemporary scene. 
How wide that window is, how 
much of the scene it reveals, depend, 
in these days of the broadcast and 
printed word, on what the observer 
hears and what he reads. Chiefly, 
no matter how loud his neighbour’s 
radio, on what he reads. 


Let the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly widen your window. Here 
are the happenings of the week 
selected with an adult appreciation 
of what makes news. Here too is 
comment that follows an honoured 
tradition of editorial freedom. And 
here are intelligent and readable 
reviews of books, music, art and the 
theatre. Good panes for the mind’s 
eye to see through. 


The 
MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN — 
WEEKLY 


Every Thursday, price 3d. 
18s. 6d. a year posted to any part of the world 


Order from your newsagent — 
he can supply regularly 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


j i-oenad YEARS WITH G.B.S. (Gol- 
lancz. 12s. 6d) by his secretary, Miss 
Blanche Patch, is as authoritative as it is 
detached and informative. Miss Patch 
gives a picture of a man of genius whose 
intellectual arrogance was oddly matched 
by his personal integrity and lack of 
everyday common sense. Read with Mr. 
Hesketh Pearson’s biography and his 
newly published G.B.S., A Postscript 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) it presents a compre- 
hensive portrait of an extraordinary man. 


* * * 


Gandhi was, perhaps, even more of an 
enigma than Shaw. The American writer, 
Louis Fischer, has written a compre- 
hensive biography, The Life of Mahatma 
Gandhi (Cape, 25s.), in the modern manner, 
complete with “ flash-backs,” and some 
vivid descriptions. The book is carefully 
documented. There are various chapters 
dealing with British rule in India which 
are likely to provoke justifiable discus- 
sions and criticism in this country. 


General H. H. Arnold was Chief of the 
United States Army Air Force from 
1938 to 1946. He was taught to fly by 
the Wright brothers in 1911 and has been 
closely connected with aviation ever 
since. Global Mission (Hutchinson, 21s.) 
is the story of his career. It is full of good 
sense and shrewd judgments. Of the 
Russians he says: “‘ My own experiences 
indicate that the only thing they respect is 
something that is stronger than they are. 
In my dealings with them the only time 
I could get any kind of co-operation at all 
was when I took a forceful attitude and 
refused to budge from my stand.” 


* * * 


There was some sensation in March, 
1948 when Mr. Douglas Hyde, the news- 
editor of the Daily Worker, renounced 
Communism and entered the Roman 
Catholic Church. In J Believed (Heine- 
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mann, 10s. 6d.) he gives an account of 20 
years spent as a.Communist worker and 
journalist. It is an appalling chronicle of 
the sinister burrowings of twisted and 
fanatical nitwits. After reading it I felt 
the need of a bath and a six-mile walk 
along a cliff-top. 


It is difficult to keep pace with the 
excellent work done by the selectors of 
the titles in the Penguin and Pelican 
libraries. In the second series Professor 
H. D. F. Kitto has just written a fascinat- 
ing study of The Greeks (Penguin Books, 
1s. 6d.) in which he covers the period down 
to the death of Alexander the Great. 
Professor Kitto, who occupies the Chair 
of Greek in the University of Bristol, has 
written a lively survey, almost colloquial in 
manner. it is to be followed by a 
second volume dealing with Hellenistic 
and Roman Greece. 


* * * 


Mr. G. M. Young has written a sym- 
pathetic Introduction to the reprint of 
Meredith’s political novel, Beauchamp’s 
Career (Cumberlege, 7s.) which has just 
appeared in the useful ‘‘ World’s Classics ” 
series. He calls it a “‘ most far-sighted 
document—for the political history of its 
time.” 


* * * 


The Reynard Library seems likely to 
become one of the most important items in 
Mr. Rupert Hart-Davis’s publishing list. 
Each volume runs to over 700 pages and 
contains essential biographical material, a 
critical introduction, and the principal 
works of a famous author. The two new 
issues in the series are Sterne, edited by 
Douglas Grant, and Browning, edited 
by Simon Nowell-Smith. Selection, edi- 
torial work and production are all 
excellently done. The price is 21s. a 
volume. 


E. G. 
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RECORD REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


T was an extraordinary experience to 

be able to pack in one’s suitcase for the 
week-end two complete operas and a 
long act of another opera, a Requiem 
Mass, several concertos and sym- 
phonies, and hardly notice any increase 
in weight by the addition of about ten 
hours of music on these Decca L.P. 
records. 

The choice of operas is excellent. 
Mozart lovers have long wanted a com- 
plete recording of Die Entfiihrung aus 
dem Seraglio (LXT 2536-8), and ever 
since H.M.V. issued, some years ago, a 
fine complete recording of the third act 
of Die Meistersinger (H.M.V. DB 4562-76) 
Wagner lovers have yearned for the 
remainder of the opera to be done. Decca 
now give us the second act complete 
(LXT 2560-1). The other L.P. opera on 
Decca is Johann Strauss’s Die Fledermaus, 
which everyone will welcome (LXT 
2550-1). In each case the Vienna State 
Opera Chorus and the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra take part with Krips 
conducting the Mozart, Knappertsbusch 
the Wagner, and Krauss the Johann 
Strauss; and there is an impressive list of 
soloists, to most of whom I shall refer 
below. 

The singing, extremely good in all three 
operas, is especially distinguished in the 
second act of Die Meistersinger: and if 
only there had been a better balance 
between the voices and the orchestra one 
would have no cause to qualify enjoyment 
of these issues. One hears, indeed, that 
the orchestral playing is of fine quality 
but, except in Die Fledermaus, it is so 
faintly recorded that much of Mozart’s 
lovely detail is lost, while Wagner’s 
glorious score is particularly harmed by 
the defective balance. 

It is fatal to enjoyment to keep adjusting 
the volume control and in any case the 
voices, if one brings up the level, become 
unbearably loud. There is nothing to do 
but to have the scores in front of one and 
let imagination supply what is lacking. 


He that leay 


Sse 
a > J ‘ee Coe 
on the rocks ..... 
may be guilty of nothing 


more than a tragic oversight. 
He may jeopardize the 
FUTURE of himself and his 


family through FAILURE TO 
INSURE. 


For the equivalent of only 10/- per week* 
the London & Manchester Assurance Co. 
Ltd. would sell you a contract guarantee- 
ing (assuming your age is 35 next birth- 
day) the following benefits:— 


IF YOU (1) Alump sum of £150, plus bonuses 


DIE to date of death, and 
WITHIN (2) An income (payable without 
THE deduction of tax according to present 
FIRST income tax law) of £156 a year in 
20 half-yearly instalments for the 
YEARS remainder of the 20 years, and 
(3) A lump sum of £350 plus bonuses 
to date of death, at the end of the 
20 years. 
IF YOU @ Alump sum of £500 plus bonuses 


SURVIVE Will become payable at age 65 or 
THE prior death. 


20 
* Maximum number of year!: 

YEARS prantene payable: 30 
The above is an example of family and 
personal benefit assurance. 

Write or send this coupon 
FOR AN INDIVIDUAL QUOTATION. 

Name. Age..ccccccreee 

Address 
LONDON & MANCHESTER 

ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
N.E.R. (Postage Id., if no letter enclosed) 
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HAT’s how we feel . . . but we think our elation is 
pardonable. After all, we did give the music-lover 
full frequency range recording in 1945 and we did 
add long playing to it in 1950. Perhaps that doesn’t 
mean very much to you in cold print, but if you will 
go into a record shop and ask to hear a Decca long 
playing record—which, incidentally, gives up to 
twenty-five minutes’ uninterrupted, surface-quiet, 
flawless reproduction from one twelve-inch side— 
you'll realise instantly the unique importance of our 
achievement : long playing plus full frequency range 
recording — exclusive to Decca. 
Decca long playing records must be played at a speed of 

334 revolutions per minute. An extensive range of Decca instruments 

is available for this purpose ; some are for use with your present radio 

receiver, radiogramophone, or record reproducer and they cost from as 


littleas £9 9.0. Leaflets of Decca long playing records and instruments 
are ready — they’ re only waiting for your name and address. 


There are now nearly 150 Decca 
long playing records from which to make your choice. 
Here is a very brief selection : 


Beethoven Schubert 
Sonata No. 30in Emajor,Op.109 Symphony No. om in B Minor 

Sonata i be Op. Josef Jose Kxpe cond di a 
in B flat minor, © ti 

Backhaus (Piano) i mphony Orch yo Orchestra 

One 12” LXT2535 39/6. Oe 10 10” 3012, 6 

Wagner 
Die Meistersinger von Gilbert and Sullivan 


Niienberg ”—Act 2. Complete “The Yeomen of the Guard” 
by famous ~ ed Two 12” LK 4029-: at 35/- each. 


the chorus of “ The Mika 
The Vienna State Operaand Twol2” LK 4010-1 "7 each, 
The Vienna we - Dont. recordings by 
Orchestra conducted by ¢ D’Oyly Carte Opera Compan 
Kna with chorus and orchestra j 


Two 12” LXT 2560-1 39/6 each. conducted by Isidore Godfrey 


The above owed include cost of record, art anna 
and Purchase Tax on both articles 


DECCR 


The Decca Record Co., Ltd., 1-3 Brixton Rd., London, S.W.9 


** Record Review” 


The singing, at any rate, comes out 
very well and that is much. Wilma Lipp, 
as Constanza in Die Entfiihrung, is fully 
equal to the huge demands made on her 
voice, notably in the great aria Martern 
aller Arten, and Walther Ludwig, the Bel- 
monte gives a tenderand lyrical performance 
of the lovely music allotted to him. Endre 
Koreh, as Osmin, is more subtly vindic- 
tive than most exponents of the part, and 
the rest are all well in the picture. The 
ensembles, the adorable Vaudeville at the 
end in particular, are full of life and zest. 
The spoken dialogue is considerably cut, 
and this is better than cutting it out 
altogether as has been done in Die 
Fledermaus, thus reducing the opera to a 
sequence of numbers to which the clue 
is sometimes lacking. 

Paul Schoeffler’s Sachs, in the second 
act of Die Meistersinger, is nobly sung and 
finely characterised and Hilde Gueden is 
an appealing Eva, though I like the part 
sung with more warmth of tone. Her 
voice, though well recorded in Die Fleder- 
maus, is apt to blast on my set and 
rarely sounds perfectly clear either in the 
duet with Sachs or in the love scene. 
Like most Walther’s Gunther Treptow is 
adequate, but Hans Edelmann is of the 
best Pogner’s I remember having heard 
and Karl Donch really sings and does 
not clown Beckmesser. 

The street riot is exciting even though 
the recording of the orchestra, which 
should burst in with the love theme, 
fortissimo, at its climax, lets us down: 
but the exquisite end of the act, where the 
night watchman passes down the street 
sounding his horn and the moon rises 
over the now silent and sleeping city, 
comes over beautifully. : 

In Die Fledermaus everyone is good 
and the enchanting ensembles are well 
balanced. It is a most enjoyable affair. 

Kripps with the Vienna Hofmusik- 
capelle, Walther Ludwig, Harald Préglhdf, 
and two boy soloists, give a performance of 
Mozart’s Requiem which is much more 
intimate and restrained than that given 
recently by de Sabata on H.M.V., but 
the voice of the boy soprano occasions 
some blasting, the tuba is poorly played 
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in Tuba Mirum, and the chorus basses are, 
in general, inclined to overweight the rest 
(Decca LX 3030-1). 

I must leave orchestral and other L.P. 
issues to next month and pass on to 
78 r.p.m. discs. 

There is a very good recording of 
Prokofief’s Peter and the Wolf with 
Wilfrid Pickles as a most engaging narra- 
tor and Markevitch conducting the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra in an imaginative 
performance of the witty score (H.M.V. 
C 4046-8). (I prefer this issue to the one 
just issued on Decca L.P.). 

A real find, for me, was Roussell’s 
Fourth Symphony in A,, with the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by Karajan 
(Columbia LX 1348-50, LXS 1351). The 
slow movement and the scherzo—which 
will convert: enemies of contemporary 
music—are magnificent music and the 
whole work is another proof of Roussell’s 
great and original genius. 

Moura Lympany gives a mature and 


REVIEW 


very musicianly performance of Schu- 
mann’s Etude Symphoniques on H.M.V. 
C 4051-3 in which the piano tone is well 
recorded, and although that is not the 
case with Friedrich Gulda’s playing of 
Debussy’s L’Isle Joyeuse (Decca M 639), 
the record is worth getting for his ima- 
ginative performance. 

There is some glorious singing this 
month on 78 r.p.m. records. Victoria 
los Angeles, in two songs by the Spanish 
Basque composer Guridi, is in her best 
form and quite irresistible (H.M.V. DA 
1961). Maria Stader sings an aria, with 
oboe obbligato, which Mozart wrote for 
the Viennese performance of a now 
forgotten opera (by a Neapolitan com- 
poser, Anfossi) with real virtuosity and 
grand style. The recording, also, is 
exceptionally good (H.M.V. C 4056). 
Theo Hermann has chosen two little 
known songs by Schubert, Der Zwerg 
and Fahrt zum Hades, which are perfectly 
suited to the dark tone of his voice 


URA LYMPANY 
gn symphoniques. OP.13 (Nes, | to 
12); Vogel als Prophe ae 
BELIK 
a PHILHARMONIA ego's — 
ee, we. 4 i oe 
— Dvord 


Auto Couplings only 


N 

SABETH SCHUMANN — 

= GERALD MOORE at " ag ™ mary 
*Frauenliebe und Leo SGT 568-9 


_ umann 
vas va Auto Couplings only 


* Addition to the Special List 


SIR coum BARsIROL! 

ALLE ORCH ; 
ballet Suite, ‘* The Swan aor Rs 4 
— Tchaikovsky - - 


Auto Couplings only 


RECORDS 


$ 

DE LOS ANGELE ee 
i RALD MOORE at the P 

pe psec tus avellanas ; Jota — both 


oa id \lanas '’ — 
——— canciones caste agen 
uridi - - 

CORTOT 


i j Op. 57; 

e in D Flat Major, 
Prion in D Flat Major, Op. 28, No. 15 
“ Raindrop,” both by Chopin 


The Hellmarh of Cuality 


THE G AMOPHONE COMPANY L IMITED. HAYES. MIDDLESEX 
R. A IMI ’ 2 
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(Columbia LX 1358) and, finally, the ever 
young Elizabeth Schumann has recorded 
Schumann’s song cycle Frauenliebe und 
Leben with a beauty of tone—a little dis- 
turbed by poor reproduction in the second 
song—and a depth of expression that 


bring vividly before one the romantic 
young bride, the happy mother and the 
tragic widow, of the poems (H.M.V. 
DBS 9567, DB 9568-9). Gerald Moore 
accompanies all these last vocal records 
superbly. ALEC ROBERTSON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE EDITOR, 


The National and English Review 


DEAR SirR,—In answer to Mr. Eric 
Gillett’s query in your January issue as 
to what extra material would be con- 
tained in the Limited Edition of Boswell’s 
London Journal, we have great pleasure in 
explaining that this edition will include 
not only Boswell’s London Journal, which 
is contained in the ordinary edition, but 
also a work of some 22,000 words entitled 
Journal of My Jaunt, Harvest 1762. 
This covers the period before his arrival in 
London and the opening of his London 


Journal. The Limited Edition also con- 
tains a fuller history of the discovery of 
the lost Boswell material, and there will 
be more than 20 pages of illustrations 
which were not included in the ordinary 
edition. 

The edition is limited to 1,000 copies, of 
which 500 are for sale in Britain and the 
Empire. 

Yours faithfully, 
William Heinemann Limited 
(Signed) ARNOLD GyYDE. 
99 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 


January 9, 1951. 


EDUCATIONAL 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


(CRIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. Golden 
Lane, E.C.1.—Finishing and Secretarial Course.—Apply 
the Clerk to the Governors (MONarch 7161). 


ST. JAMES’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


‘THE most comprehensive training for the Secretarial 
profession, 34 GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1, an 
4 WETHERBY GARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
S.W.5. Country Residential Branch at Bradpole, near 

Bridport, Dorset. 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


SOUTH MOLTON STREET, W.1. Full Secretarial 

training for women. Appointments Register open to 
students throughout their career. Early application for 
1950/51 vacancies essential (MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 
Mrs. Nourse (née ony A. Miss Turner, B.Sc., 


A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang » Dipl. Educ. Staff of 
qualified tutors to women - Pang 

aboratories. Prospectus on applicat 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. -” Wel + beck S802. 


DAVIES, LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 

Individual tuition for examinations. Navy Special 
Entry, Army Entrance (new scheme). ist M.B., Higher 
and School Certificates, London Matriculation, University 
Entrance and Scholarships. Tel. No. Park 7437-8 


SCHOOLS 


| apron: pres Aly aga 4 yg ere &c., advice 
and details free one Liv. U 1 1 
Agency, 185 Selhurst Road, S.E.25, . —_—n 


SCHOOLS—continued. 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LIMITED 


can give reliable ovine, af concerning 
SCHOOLS, TUTORS, ESTIC SCIENCE AND 
FINISHING SCHOOLS (at “mc and on the Continent), 
SE pode pe 8 COLLEGES. 

Publishers of ‘‘ Schools ” or: gga Guide to Boys’ and 
Girls’ Schools. Fully Illustra Price 6s., Post Free; 
also “ Scholarships at Boys’ Public Schools *” (3s. 6d.) and 

“* Scholarships at Girls’ Schools ”’ (2s. 6d.). 
CLARENDON HOUSE, 11, 12 CLIFFORD ST., 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: Regent 2803. 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
1-18 PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 1 

Principal, arog a Edmunds, D.Mus. 


Secretary, C. H. Knight. 
LIST OF < CLASSES FREE. 


UPPER CHINE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SHANKLIN, — OF WIGHT. 
Principal: Miss K. M. Damon, M.R.S.T., F.R.G.S. 
The School is recognised by the Ministry of Education 
as an efficient independent school. Preparation for School 
and Higher Certificates, University Entrance and Scholar- 
s .~ Music a special feature. 
mestic, Secretarial and other Sixth Form Courses. 


Fine playing fields. Swimming Pool. Private Chapel. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 
TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge. State age, approximate fee 
and district preferred. 
& J. PATON, Ltp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
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HOTELS 


West End standard of com- 
Extensive gardens. Hard 
Phone: 888. 


ASCOT.—Berystede Hotel. 
fort in country surroundings. 
Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. 


YLESBURY.—Bull’s Head Hotel. Charming country 
for week-ends; H. & C. all bedrooms; garages; English 
fare. “Phone 120. Propr.: Sidney H. Smith. 


BRINTON .—Curzon Hotel. 
from the traffic of the front. 
5314 


Facing the sea but away 
Passenger lift. Phone: 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; Garage. 
*Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


oa .—Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses. 
— Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


HEREFORD. —Green a hotel in the 
County. Comfortable beds, luxurious lounges, good 
food and a ‘ cheerful atmosphere and moderate charges. 
Lift, H. & C. all bedrms. Rdcd. terms Oct. to Mar. Salmon 
Fishing. Phone 2506 or write THE MANAGER. 


*Phone: 74791 (4 lines) 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 36 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Mngng. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


ORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 
Race-Horses Hotel; medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognised motoring an 
beautiful fell, moorland and riverside walks. A.A., 
’Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 
International Hotel. Tel.16. 


AUNCESTON, Cornwall.—King’s Arms Hotel. To 

avoid closing Hotel and dismissing staff, we offer especially 
reduced terms at 15s., inclusive, daily, for winter months; 
double room, £8 8s. weekly for monthly booking. 


EWES.—White Hart Hotel; large lounge; conservatory; 
garden; Tudor panelled rooms; hunters and hacks for 
Sussex Downs.—Watton, Proprietor. Tele. 94. 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘* Handotel.” 


ONDON.—Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


MARLBOROUGH. —Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39 


as eye HYDRO 
MATLOCK 
in the heart of x teeta Derbyshire 
for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest avo. 


EPTON, Midhurst, Sussex.—Park House. A private 

Country House Hotel. Comfortable beds, good food, 
home produce, central heating, h. & c. in most rooms. 
Golf, riding available. Own tennis courts & putting course. 
9 acres ground, lovely downs 5 minutes’ walk. Children 
welcomed. A.A. approved. Brochure on request. Resident 
Owners, Major & Mrs. O’Brien. Tel.: Midhurst 490. 


E NZANCE.—Trevidren Hotel. Open throughout the 

year. Special winter terms. Table licence. All bedrooms 
have gas fires, C. Every comfort. Good generous food. 
Cheerful service. Mild bracing climate. Two acres terraced 
garden overlooking sea, superb views. Huntley-Davidson, 
Penzance 3193. 


EIGATE.—Bridge House Hotel, Reigate Hill, overlooking 

famous beauty spot. Guests appreciative of beauty, 
comfort, excellent cuisine and old-fashioned service are 
welcomed to our new residental wing; elderly people 
considered; Winter terms from 6 gns.; bed and breakfast 
15s. with lock-up.—Tel.: Reigate 4127. Proprietors, Lt.-Col. 
and Mrs. Thunder. 


OSS.—Royal Hotel. ‘The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. “Phone: 40. 


Convenient for visitors to 
H. & C. water in bedrooms. Phone: 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. 
~ Ruthin Castle. 


RYE— the Old Hope Anchor Hotel, Watchbell Street. 
Good food, soft beds and warm hotel. 


HALFORD.—Grantley Hotel, the country house of 

character and charm, for the retired and elderly requiring 
a happy home. All amenities, courteous a service. 
Special terms permanency. Tel. Guildford 526211 


OTSWOLDS.—Old Red Lion Hotel, Stow-on-the-Wold, 

Glos. (Tel. 66). Good cooking, well heated; garden; 
own poultry; bracing, very restful. Winter from 3 gns. 
Summer 5-6} gns. 


"TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington Hotel. 
South and _ overlooking Common. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


{ Facing 
Private Suites. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Royal Pier Hotel. A 
“Gaze” hotel, with its unvarying high standard for 
accommodation, service and cuisine. Highly recommended. 
a above sea. Private bathroom to most bedrooms. 
e.: 


ESTWARD HO! N. Devon.—The Dormy House Hotel. 

Adjoining Royal North Devon Golf Club. Take a 
holiday where you will find golf on your doorstep, seabathing 
within easy reach, good food, every modern comfort, including 
— games room and cocktail bar. Tel.: Northam 288. 


WINDERMERE.— Old England Hotel. 
with lawns running down to Lake. 
Open throughout year. ’*Phone 49, 


Finest position 
Facing south-west. 


ACCOMMODATION 


SELECT Town and Country furnished Accommodation 
supplied and required: The Link Bureau, 10 Eccleston 
Street, S.W.1. SLOane 9940. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


[NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 
ae both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 

a , i. 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1 Telephone: GROsvenor3781. 


EXQUISITE 
High over the swamps of British 
New Guinea flies the world’s 
largest butterfly (Troidse 
alexandrae), here depicted resting 
on Bougainvillea blossom. 
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